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Use REX Arsenate of Lead 
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. 9 QUALITY 
Wing's srrps 
For Field and Garden 


Alfalfa Dakota Nebraska 


Grimm Siberian 


Send for our catalogue describing all the new 
strains of Alfalfa, our own improved strains of 
Corn, Soy Beans, Vetch and Melilotus, and our 
Superior Garden and Flower Seeds. 


The Wing Seed Co. 


Dept. W Mechanicsburg, Ohio 
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209-211 Dryden Road 
Open During the Spring Vacation 


WILLIAM INSULL, Mer. 
Wm. M. O’Donnell, Asst. Mar. Miss Grace C. Bristol, Supt. 
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International Harvester 
Manure Spreaders 


j —— 


“ \ THEN I bought my first manure spreader, 


I was thinking more of my horses than I 
was of my land. I bought a ‘light weight’ machine. It 
went all right empty, or witha half load, but it warped 
and jammed so after a few full loads that soon the horses couldn’t 
move it. A spreader must havesome weight if it is to do good work 
and last any length of time. The spreader I own now is what some 
might call a heavy machine, The beauty of it is that it neither 
warps nor pane and it works as easily when fully loaded as it does 
when nearly empty. As my neighbor said when he bought one like 
mine, ‘I could spread soft coal with it.’ I find it is much better 
for the horses, better for the land, and better for my pocketbook.” 

This farmer owns an I H C manure spreader built for efficient 
work, and field-tested in every feature.. The weight is put into 
places where weight counts. It helps to make the machine stiff and 
strong. It prevents jamming, twisting, warping and sagging. 

See the I H C local dealer who handles these machines and let 
him show what the features on I HC spreaders are put there for. 
Or, write us for information and we will give you our dealer’s name. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO USA 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Our trees are not lowest in price, but we guarantee 
QUALITY and PURITY of varieties, - such 


nursery stock is the cheapest. ‘: +s 
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a 
Constant, reliable, self-acting. Lasts “4 That means a lot toevery buyer—guaran- 
T e teed Sturdy, Healthy and true to name by a 

firm that has,been growing trees right for 28 

years—A pple. Pear, Peach, Plum {Cherry and 

Are guaranteed. Backed by } Quince Trees, also small’ fruits and Orna- 


Why haul or pump water? You can have it 
on tap anywhere on the farm without efrort, 
4 
65 years’ pump - making 


4s ” 
fuel or repairs by installing a Goulds hy- Guaranteed to Make Good. 
draulic Ram. Pumps water by flow of 
most any small stream. Many sizes. 
experience. Send today Bo 5 mental Stock, 
for Ram and Pump 
Catalogs. Free. 


Direct to;you at Grower’s Prices 


Quality before price is our motto, but our 
personal supervision of all trees from our 
nurseries to zou. together with up-to-date 
facilities, ena 
low prices. 

Our catalog tells all about our trees and 
prices It is our only salesman and you can 
order from the catalog just as well as if you 
visited us here in Dansville—Why not do 
je on Write for catalog today. It’s worth 
while. 


les us to sell Kelly's Trees at 


KELLY BROS, Wholesale Nurseries 
221 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


You'll never regret planting Kelly’s Trees. 
a Be oe OO Ee 
In writing te advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Visit 


i California 
Expositions 


Via the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


In through daily trains from Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City, connecting with steamship lines at Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Great Northern Pacific S. S. Co., 
at Astoria or ‘‘Shasta Rail Route’’ to San Francisco. 
Choice of routes via North Pacific Coast Cities or 
along the Columbia River from Spokane. 


Stop at Gardiner Gateway for a Tour of 


Yellowstone Park 


View the strange phenomena 
and unequalled beauty of the 
world’s greatest Wonderland. 


Low Excursion Fares Daily 
March 1 to Nov. 30 


Send for illustrated travel literature, 
including Exposition Folder. 


A. M. CLELAND, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., St Paul, Minn. 


“SEE AMERICA” 


Hotel Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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300 ROOMS 
All with Bath 
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NATIONAL HOTEL CO., Prop. 


Geo. W. Sweeney, Pres. 
W. D. Horstmann, Mgr. 
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You Can Depend Upon 


ALLEN’S STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Strawberry growers must set out plants that will thrive and bear fruit 
true-to-name. You cannot afford to take chances 
with carelessly grown plants. 


Buy Allen’s True-to-Name Plants 


and you are more certain of large crops of big, delicious strawberries. Allen’s plants 
are hardy, vigorous and heavy yielders of luscious fruit because they 
are carefully grown from healthy stock. 


All Standard Varieties—Any Quantity, Prompt Shipment 


All the early and late strains of standard varieties of strawberries forevery soil and 
climate requirement. Over 200 acres are devoted to strawberry culture alone at the 
Allen Nurseries. Over 30 years successful experience growing berry plants of the best 


quality. Allen’s plants are carefully selected and packed fresh for shipment and 
guaranteed true-to-name. 


Here’s What Customers Say : 


From California—Plauts arrived to-day in fine shape. The growers in this locality 
as well as myself are delighted with them. D. R. Duncan, Los Angeles County. 

From Missouri—Received plants O.K. They surprised me. So fine, packed nice 
in bunches, with roots all straight down, one plaut like the other and no scrubs in 
them. Joseph Vogel, Jefferson County. 

From Montana—The plants came through quickly and in fine condition. Matt W. 
Anderson, Lewis and Clark County. 

From New York—Wish to acknowledge for the Station, the receipt of strawberry 
plants. Arrived in good condition. A. M. ‘Taylor, Geneva, N. Y. 

From Florida—Plants received in fine 
condition and everything satisfactory. I. 
W. Peck, Manatee County. 

Write for 1915 Berry Book 

Tells how to plant and cultivate straw- 
berries and other small fruits. It lists and 
describes Allen’s True-to-Name Black- 
berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Currants, 
Grapes, Asparagus, etc. Well illustrated, 
and full of valuable information to fruit 
growers and gardeners. You should have 


this book for reference. Write today for 
a free copy. 


The W.F. Allen Co. 


147 Market St. 
SALISBURY, MARYLAND. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Get a Copy of Our 


Agricultural 
Book List 


You will find itin some good books that 
you had overlooked. You will wisely read 
some books besides the required textbooks. 
Our list is classified as to subject and the 
better books are printed in heavier faced type. 
Ask for a copy. 


An Added 


Convenience in 
Picturing Taking 


If you should go on a milking test there 
might be some pictures worth keeping. A 
few years later their value would be lessened 
by the fact that you could not remember the 
time and place. With an Autographic Kodak 
you could mark the negative when the 
picture was taken. 


THE CO-OP 


is in Morrill Hall 
On the Campus 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE NEW YORK STATE 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


BY LAYTON 


S. HAWKINS 


Specialist in Agricultural Education, The University of the State of New York 


HE time has come when the 
country high school needs to be 
something more than a prepara- 

tory school for the literary colleges. 
It must be broad enough to meet the 
most pressing needs of its constitu- 
ents. Since agriculture is the domi- 
nant industry in the environs of 
seventy-five per cent of the public 
high schools of the state, it seems 
wise for these schools to use the edu- 
cational opportunities of this industry. 
To this end the New York State Leg- 
islature has enacted a law authorizing 
the Commissioner of Education to 
apportion public money for the partial 
support of agricultural courses in the 
schools. All the money thus appor- 
tioned must be used exclusively for 
the payment of the salaries of teachers 
employed in this field of instruction 
(including mechanic arts and home- 
making) and isin amount equal to two- 
thirds the salary of the first teacher 
plus one-third the salary of each ad- 
ditional teacher. Bya district vote 
any school district in the state may 
authorize the establishment of such a 
department or course. Thus far forty- 
eight of these courses have been 
organized and present conditions indi- 
cate that eventually all of the rural 
high schools will be giving instruction 
in agriculture. 

Fully as important as the number 

of schools taking up this work is the 


type of instruction given. The plan 
of organization provides that about 
one-half the pupil’s time during the 
four years shall be given to the study 
of agriculture, and the other half to 
English, history and mathematics. 
Since agriculture deals with concrete 
material and is toa great extent ob- 
jective, much of the time given to this 
subject is spent in the field and labora- 
tory, connecting in as many ways as 
possible every-day objects and occur- 
rences with the general principles of 
science. For this purpose the barns, 
machinery, herds, flocks, fields and 
crops of neighboring farmers are 
usually accessible and _ available. 
Each school also has a shop for general 
construction and repair work in wood 
and iron, a laboratory equipped to 
carry on demonstrations and experi- 
ments necessary for an understanding 
of the underlying science, anda library 
of books and bulletins dealing with 
the best science and practice. Each 
school includes in the work of the four 
years something of wood and iron 
construction, poultry husbandry, ag- 
ronomy, fruit growing, animal hus- 
bandry and dairying, farm machinery, 
and farm management ; but the amount 
of time given to each branch and the 
phases emphasized depend, to a large 
extent, upon local conditions. In any 
case the availibility of concrete mate- 
rial determines the sequence of topics ; 
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hence, in some lines the season deter- 
mines the order of topics for the 
greater part of the year. In scope, 
the high school work confines itself 
to accepted facts or to general practices 
where experimental data is insufficient 
to clearly establish facts. 

Although great emphasis is placed 
on concrete class instruction, this, by 
itself, does not go far enough. In 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


class, laboratory or books. With 
these ends in view each pupil is re- 
quired to carry on at home a project 
in that line of agriculture which he is 
studying in school each year. About 
the first of March the time given to 
general instruction is greatly reduced 
and each pupil works on the plans for 
his project so that, when the time 
comes to launch the enterprise, he has 


VOCATIONAL- AGRICULTURE 


-IN - 
NENW -YORK- STATE 
GS 


ELLINGTON | 
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HIGH « SCHOOLS: IN- WHICH 
FOUR-YEAR -COURSES - HAVE - BEEN 


~ ESTABLISHED - 


order that a boy may really fix his 
knowledge of poultry husbandry it is 
necessary for him to engage in the 


poultry business. In order that he 
may gather together his knowledge of 
agronomy it is necessary for him to 
grow a crop and that in accordance 
with what he has learned about crop 
production. Incidentally, in this way 
he gets much information about the 
subject which he never could get from 


a definite course of procedure. From 
the time the project starts the pupil 
keeps accurate accounts of all income 
and expenditure, including his own 
time, and at the end analyzes his own 
business. Parents are also interested 
in the project. The boy and the 
teacher consult with them from the 
beginning. The teacher explains to 
the parents that these schools of agri- 
culture are conducted on the principle 
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hat there are still educational oppor- 
tunities at home and that the school, 
in order to perform its functions prop- 
erly must make use of those oppor- 
tunities. The father must be in 
‘ympathy with the idea that the 
school and the home need to work 
hand in hand to offer the best educa- 
ional advantages tothe boy. Besides 
the educational value to the boy, the 
nome project plan gives to the teacher 
a better idea both of the home con- 
litions of particular boys and of the 
general farming conditions of the 


teacher during this summer period, 
he also has opportunity to collect ma- 
terials and make plans for the work 
of the coming school year. He be- 
comes better acquainted with the 
farmers and the farming of the com- 
munity and finds many opportunities 
of letting the people know what the 
school is doing and can do for them. 
Besides the classroom instruction 
and the supervision of the home pro- 
jects of boys regularly enrolled in a 
four-year course in agriculture, there 
are other activities carried on by these 


Farm Boys, Attention! 


SPEND THE WINTER PROFITABLY. 


COME TO 


Middletown High School 


FOR THE 


SHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 
November 30 to March 27 


The Agricultural Work will cover in a practical manner with special refer- 
ence to local conditions 


FARM ANIMALS. including POULTRY. FARM CROPS 
SOILS and FERTILIZERS and FRUIT GROWING 


Besides class-room discussions, special laboratory and farm practice will be given in such 
subjects as 


MILK TESTING 
STOCK JUDGING 


PREPARATION OF BALANCED RATIONS 
HOME MIXING OF FERTILIZERS 
SOIL MANAGEMENT 


TUITION IS FREE. The Expense for Books, etc. 


PRUNING. SPRAYING, ETC 


will be small 


COME AND GET SOME NEW IDEAS 
Ii further information 1s desired concerning the SHORT COURSE write to 


JAMES CLIFFORD OTIS 


Agricultural Department. 
Middletown High Schoo! 


THE WAY THE SCHOOLS SEEK TO SERVE THE PEOPLE—A SHORT COURSE NOTICE 


community. It helps to keep his 
teaching within the realms of possi- 
bility. 

In order that the teacher of agri- 
culture may be available to supervise 
the projects during the summer 
months, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is authorized to apportion two 
hundred dollars to each school dis- 
trict which extends the contract with 
said teacher to cover the full year. 
Although supervision of home pro- 
jects is the primary business of the 


weeks schools. Short courses of two 
to three months in length are con- 
ducted for those who for any reason 


are prevented from attending the 
regular course. <A few of the schools 
offer evening instruction. Week ex- 
tension schools from Cornell have been 
held at several of these schools. Five 
of the teachers supervise the projects 
of the boys and girls clubs during the 
summer. 

Although the extension field is 
broad and affords plenty of room for 
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A VISIT TO THE HOME OF ONE OF THE 
PUPILS TO SCORE A PURE BRED 
MARE 
many agencies, it is generally con- 
ceded that in order to secure the best 
results for the energy expended it is 
best for all such agencies to act in co- 
operation. The county farm bureau 
is at present the logical center for co- 
operation. These schools are now 
working in close cooperation with the 


with a number of farmers. It is but 
natural they should ask him for advice 
and assistance. If he could not help 
them he directs them to the proper 
sources for help. Last year school 
spray pumps were used on more than 
five thousand trees, one school alone 
spraying over twelve hundred. The 
milk from nearly five hundred cows 
was tested in school testers. In these 
and many other ways the school is 
beginning to function in the life of 
the community. 

There are certain points which 
should be noted as characteristic of 
these departments or schools : 


(1) They are universal in the sense 
that any school district may establish 
one. 

(2) A department may be estab- 
lished only when public sentiment as 
expressed by a majority vote favors it. 

(3) Although the state aids in the 


HAMBURG HIGH SCHOOL CLASS STUDYING POULTRY. THESE PUPILS ARE JUDGING 
ORPINGTONS, LEGHORNS AND WYANDOTTES 


county agents. Ten of the present 
Farm Bureau Agents are former 
teachers of agriculture and thoroughly 
understand the possibilities of the 
teacher acting as local agent. The 
teacher in visiting farmers to arrange 
for field demonstrations and in visiting 
the home of pupils to assist them with 
the projects becomes well acquainted 


support of the school, the community 
must pay its share. 

(4) At least one trained teacher 
must give his whole time to the work. 

(5) The wor continues whether 
or not school is in session. 

(6) The school and the home are 
joined in an educational enterprise. 

(7) The instruction is suited to the 
local community. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 
AND THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


BY GEORGE A. WORKS 


Professor of Rural Education, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


THE establishment of a department 
in a state institution carries with 
it the implication that there isa 

need on the part of the state for sucha 

service as the department can render. 

The magnitude of this service should 

grow with the age of the department, 

but even the youngest department of 


home making. The development of 
this phase of education in New York 
State, asin nearly every other state, 
has been handicapped by the lack of 
adequately prepared teachers. The 
high school teacher of these subjects 
should have a thorough but broad 
technical preparation. At the present 


A SCHOOL, FAIR, ATLANTA, N. Y., HIGH SCHOOL AGRICULTURAL EXHIBIT. 


an institution is entitled to its visions. 
To indicate, even briefly, to the read- 
ers of THE COUNTRYMAN some of the 
plans of the department of Rural Edu- 
cation is an opportunity. Some day 
the department may need your assist- 
ance in making concrete these visions 
in your home community. 

The most marked development in 
secondary schools in rural communi- 
ties during the last decade has been 
the growth of work in agriculture and 


- 


stage of development of the work the 
need is not for the specialist but for 
teachers with the well balanced prep- 
aration. ‘To this technical training 
should be added good professional 
training. Secondary school authori- 
ties have come to recognize the value 
of proper pedagogical preparation on 
the part of teachers entering the ser- 
vice. To furnish such training con- 
stitutes a problem for higher institu- 
tions. This department in co-opera- 
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tion with the various subject matter 
departments of the college and the 
School of Education will endeavor to 
supply high schools teaching agricult- 
ure and home making with well quali- 
fied instructors. Upon the possibility 
of securing such teachers depends the 
success of the work in agriculture and 
home making in our scheme of educa- 
tion. Such work must be found in 
our high schools if we are to have true 
democracy in secondary education. 


THN CORNELL 


CoUNTRYMAN 


There is need on the part of these 
schools for more intimate touch with 
those prepared to give instruction in 
elementary agriculture and home mak- 
ing. In the preparation of teachers 
for secondary schools an effort will be 
made to prepare them in such a man- 
ner that they may assist the country 
schools. Every rural high school 
teaching agriculture and home making 
should be a center to which rural 
school teachers may look for assist- 


PRIZE BREAD AND POTATOES AT A SCHOOL, FAIR 


These teachers of agriculture and 
home making must go out with a 
broader vision than that of the class- 


room. They must have an intelligent 
interest in life in the open country 
and a different ideal of relationship 
between school and community than 
is usually found. ‘They must be will- 
ing to consecrate their services to 
making the life of the school and com- 
munity one. ‘This broad relationship 
is needed even more for the benefit of 
the school than for the good of rural 
communities. 

The department through the Rural 
School Leaflet reaches a large propor- 
tion of the elementary rural schools. 


ance. They must also become sources 
of help to the young people of the 
community who are unable to attend 
school throughout the entire year or 
are unable to complete the regular 
course. 

For some time the department has 
encouraged contest work for children. 
This work has passed the probationary 
period. I[t has demonstrated its value. 
To further develop this work upon a 
sound educational basis, and as an 
integral part of the work of the school 
is one of the department’s plans. This 
will not be easy because of the tend- 
ency to exploit young people in the 
name of agriculture. What is needed 
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‘sa sane selection of subject matter 
suited to the educational needs of 
oung children in rural communities. 
fo do this requires time and much 
effort. It is not a showy process. As 

result such work is being neglected 
in many places in order that more 
spectacular things may be done. 
Every true friend of education and of 
agriculture in New York State will 
seek to do the less spectacular but the 
more permanent work. 


lege’s activities has been put in this 
department. An effort will be made 
to broaden the scope of the work in 
the summer session, and as far as 
possible better adapt it to the needs of 
teachers. The establishment of the 
third term will make this adjustment 
more readily possible. 

There is no space in this brief article 
to mention any of the other plans 
which have been started or include a 
statement of those which as yet exist 





YIELD—3II BUSHELS PER ACRE. HOME PROJECT OF ELSWORTH WOLFANGER, 
ATLANTA, N. Y. 


The summer school of the College 
of Agricultre hasserved in an excellent 
manner large numbers of teachers dur- 
ing past years. Their appreciation of 
its service is shown by the constant 
increase in attendance on their part. 
The direction of this phase of the Col- 


only on paper, and which we hope 
time will make a reality, but I wish to 
assure every friend of rural education 
that these plans include nothing that 
is not intended primarily for the bene- 
fit of the young people in the Rural 
Schools of New York State. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF EGG PRODUCTION 


BY JAMES E. RICE 


Professor of Poultry Husbandry, in collaboration with O. B. Kent, ’12, Instructor 
in Poultry Husbandry, and F. D. Brooks, ’17, 
New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


( Zo be concluded in the May number) 


ParT III 


What is the Most Reliable Method 
of Determining the Relative Laying 
Capacity of Fowls ? 

This question has been variously 
answered by persons who have under- 
taken to breed poultry for egg produc- 
tion and who have endeavored to 
mate fowls with reference to their 
fecundity factors. 

It is apparent that to decide upon a 
standard for measuring the relative 
productivity of fowls is a problem 
which should be uppermost in the 
minds of breeders of poultry for egg 
production. This is of equal import- 
ance to the investigator who must first 
decide upon an accurate method of rat- 
ing the individuals to be used in his 
mathematical formulas as it is to the 
practical breeder in making up his 
breeding flocks. It is axiomatic that 
the terms of an equation must be cor- 
rect if we are to expect a true solution 
of the problem. If, for example, char- 
acters H, N, Z and A are to represent 
high, normal, low and absence of the 
fecundity factor respectively, one must 
be assured that the terms of the 
equation accurately fit the birds to be 
mated. The birds in the breeding 
flock and their offspring, rather than 
mathematical symbols, are the real 
terms of the equation. They are the 
final proof of the accuracy of the 
formula which they are supposed to 
represent. The making of mathema- 
tical equations may be considerably 
easier than waiting for the slower 
process of breeding to secure the final 
results. It is also liable to be quite 
as hazardous when put to the ultimate 
test. Mating the birds and observing 
the productive powers of the offspring 
should always supplement any mathe- 
matical explanation or biometrical 


formula that may be used to explain 
theories of heredity. Moreover, 
breeding practice should both pre- 
cede and follow the theories of in- 
heritance as expressed by mathemati- 
cal formulae. That is to say, the 
making of an equation to explain a 
theory regarding laws of inheritance 
should be preceded by sufficient 
evidence to warrant belief in the 
accuracy of the theory and the cor- 
rectness of the assumed ‘‘ known’’ 
terms of the equation, and also should 
be followed by the actual matings 
that prove the soundness of the theory 
and the accuracy of the mathematical 
method. Hence, it becomes of the 
utmost importance before going far 
with the development of breeding 
formulas to ascertain how fowls differ 
in their production and then to try 
and decide upon a method of classify- 
ing and comparing individuals as to 
their performance. This is the logical 
first step to be taken in any system of 
breeding. 

To compare some of the many 
standards by which the laying capacity 
of fowls possibly may be measured and 
with the hope of offering some evi- 
dence that may indicate whether or 
not we are justified in assuming that 
hens may be classified according to 
their laying records into ‘‘high’’, 
‘*medium’’, or ‘‘low’’, or ‘‘ absence 
of fecundity ’’ character groups, these 
data are submitted. 

Purely for the sake of comparison 
and without presuming to recommend 
any particular method before putting 
it to the breeding test several stand- 
ards of measurement may be consider- 
ed in connection with data that fol- 
low. 

In order to compare the produc- 
tivity of the sixty-three fowls here 
discussed, they are rated in the order 
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EIGHT METHODS OF COMPARING THE LAYING CAPACITY, FOR THREE YEARS, OF 63 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN HENS AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Table VII—A. Based on Age when First Egg was Laid. 


Group 
No. Hens 


Highest 
343% 
Medium 
Uo 
3/3 70 
Lowest 


14% 


hest 


Hig 
2214 of 


Medium 
334% 
Lowest 
r21fe 

33/3 /€ 


Highest 
22Uu 4 
Medium 


2216 ¢ 


53/3 /€ 
Lowest 
3314 % 
Highest 
33% % 
Medium 


2216 


33/3 /0 
Lowest 


2216 


334 


Highest 
2G 
33/3 (0 
Medium 
33% % 
Lowest 


2uy, 
I9I/3 4 


Highest 
2414 G 
334 70 
Medium 
21491464 
53/3 /0 
Lowest 


s471/ o 
99/3 /0 


Highest 
22146 

35/3 /0 
Medium 
2216 

33/3 /¢ 
Lowest 


a51/ ¢ 
334 


Highest 21 
22U,G 
93/3 /0 
Medium 21 


221 


93/3 % 
Lowest 21 


33% % 


188.52 71 
209. 19 .62 


260.81 II.00 


10 mo. 


Prod 


| and yr. 


| Av. Prod. 
Ist yr. 
| Av. 


| 
| 


151.14 122.43 136.79 


148.67 136.29 142.48 


102.76 109.14 105.95 


B. Based on Production to March rst. 


197.71 42.14 


208.62 22.38 


252.19 7.81 


49.76 
31.95 


15.00 


169.67 134.57 152. 
7.67 124.76 131. 


95.24 108.52 101.8 


C. Based on Production for First 10 Months. 


195.52 41.62 


213.29 =. 21.19 


249.71 9.52 


51-33 
3119 


14.19 


170.67 135.52 153.10 


132.86 123.76 128.31 


99.05 108.57 103.81 


D. Based on ‘‘ First Year’’ Production. 


206.52 35.95 


204.81 26.52 


247.19 9.86 


44.38 
35-10 


17.24 


176.52 139.10 157.81 


137.10 129.43 


133.27 


88.95 99-33 94.14 


E. Based on ‘‘ Second Year’ Production. 


212.95 30.00 
220.38 


225.19 


F.. Based on Combined rst and 
44.43 


206.10 34.90 


211.48 26.29 


240.95 11.14 


38.81 
32.67 


5.24 


34.19 


18.10 


162.05 151.57 


x 


156.81 


138.76 125.52 132.14 


101.76 go. 76 96.26 


172.95 148.52 160.74 


139.90 125.00 


132.45 


89.71 94.33 92.02 


G. Based on “‘ Third Year’ Production. 


214.05 27.24 


210.14 28.81 


234.33 16.29 


36.67 
36.62 


23.43 


158.95 146.24 152.60 


141.43 125.52 133.48 


102.19 96.10 99.15 


H. Based on Total ‘‘ Three Years’ Production. 


209.48 32.29 


207.95 26.67 


241 Io 13.80 


40.95 
35-14 


20.62 


169.57 150.33: 159.95 


139.90 124.14 132.02 


93.10 93-38 93.24 


2/4 


96.71 


118.86 
121.86 


95-57 


130.71 
118.29 


87.29 


2nd years Production. 


131.52 
118.10 


86.67 


115.05 126.36 


89.97 | 
62.60* 


83.43 


* Difference between highest and lowest groups based on average production for first 


three years, 
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of highest to lowest production based 
upon the number of eggs laid within 
specified periods. The relative merits 
of eight different methods of compar- 
ing production are shown. By these 
studies it was hoped to secure some 
additional information regarding a 
satisfactory standard for measuring 
the egg producing capacity of fowls, 
based on performance. 

How difficult the problem is of fore- 
casting the laying capacities of fowls 
may be seen by studying the egg yields 
and following the lines connecting the 
tecords of the fowls in Table VII 
and Figures III and IV. 


30 days older than the preceding 
group. Those in the first group be- 
gan to lay when they were from 151 
to 180 days old, as shown in the first 
column. Other columnsin Table VIII, 
from left to right, show the number 
of hens and the percentage of each 
group, of the total population, and in 
the succeeding columns is shown the 
average age in days when pullets laid 
their first egg, and the average egg 
production of each group for the first 
year, the second year, the third year 
and the total for three years combined. 

The correlation between early laying 
age and high egg production is strik- 


TABLE III 


Grouped accord- No. % of Ave. age 
ing to age Ist of Total when first 
egg was laid Hens MHens_ egg was laid 

I51- 180 4 2.37 
18I- 210 71 42.01 
21I- 240 52 30.77 


I5I- 240 127 75.15 
241- 270 22 13.02 
271I- 300 II 6.51 
30I- 330 6 3-55 
331- 360 I -59 

476 I 59 

IIIO I -59 
241-1110 42 24.85 
Total 169 100.00 


Average Average Average Ave. Total 
Product Product Product Pro. for first 
Ist yr. 2nd yr. 3rd yr. three yrs. 


173.25 135-75 126 50 435-59 
157.01 133.63 116.41 497.05 
140.10 121.37 106.19 367.66 
150.60 128.67 112 $4 391.81 
108.10 121.05 108.50 337-65 
93-91 93.56 84.27 271.74 
88.33 129.00 107.67 325.00 
45.00 75-00 69.00 189.00 
27.00 155.00 126.00 308.00 
0.00 0.00 3-00 3-00 
95-55 111.81 99.00 306.36 


136.92 124.48 109.18 370.57 


Early Egg Production as an Indication of Prolificacy. Three Calendar Year Record of 
169 S. C. White Leghorns at Cornell Uhiversity. 


THE AGE AT WHICH PULLETS LAY 
THEIR FIRST EGG. 


It appears to be true that generally 
animals show early in life those 
characters which dominate their 
nature. It would be natural to ex- 
pect, therefore, that in the main, 
under normal conditions, pullets 
would show by the age at which they 
commence to lay their inherited 
tendencies to egg production. That 
this is the case is indicated by the re- 
cords for three years of 169 fowls, as 
shown in Table III. 

The records of 167 of these are 
divided into groups according to the 
age when the pullets laid their first 
eggs. The fowls in each group are 


ing and consistent. The first three 
groups consisted of 75 percent of the 
fowls that began to lay when they 
average about 7 months old, and when 
the oldest in the group to lay was less 
than 8 months old. The egg pro- 
duction for each of the three years 
and for each of the three groups was 
strikingly large in the younger-to- 
begin-to-lay groups. When the pro- 
duction of the first three groups re- 
presenting practically three-quarters 
of the entire population is compared 
to the later-to-lay groups represent- 
ing 42 fowls or 25 per cent that did 
not begin to lay until 8 to 10 months 
old, a striking contrast is observed. 
The difference in favor of the earlier- 
to-lay is for the first year, 150.60 
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Figures 3 and 4 show graphically, by 
lines, the comparative ratings of each fowl 
based upon the first year record, Figure 3, 
and the third year record, Figure 4. The 
same sixty-three fowls are considered in each 
figure. By following any line, forward or 
backward, one may trace the rating from 
first to sixty-third. The horizontal lines di- 
vide each figure into three groups of twenty- 
one fowls each, which are called the. upper 
one-third, the medium one-third and the 
lower one-third respectively. Each figure 
shows three studies of any variation in 
tating. The left one-third shows the rating 
of the fowls that made the highest records, 


the middle third the medium records and 
the third on the right of the figure, the low- 
est records, by that particular method of 
rating. In figure 3 the records of sixty- 
three fowls are divided by the horizontal 
line into three groups based on first year 
record and in figure 4, based on records of 
three years production. In the main the 
method of rating and dividing into upper, 
medium and lower groups shows that the 
fowls in each group generally have had a 
tendency to remain in the upper, medium 
or lower class by each of the eight methods 
of ratings. For further information about 
figures 3 and 4, see the text. 
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against y5.55, a difference of 55.05; 
for the second year, 128.67 as against 
111.81, a difference of 16.86 eggs; 
for the third year, 112.54 as against 
99.00 a difference of 13.54 and for the 
three years combined, 391.81 as 
against 306.36, a difference of 85.45 
in favor in each instance, of the 
earlier-to-lay pullets. 

A poultryman selecting his pullets 
by means of trap nests or by external 
characters (discussed pages 481-484 
CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, March, 
1915), that began to lay before they 
were 8 months old, would not only 
have had a vastly higher flock average 
as indicated above, but he would have 
been able to discard, during the first 
year, about 25% of his flock, as low 
producing, and therefore, presumably 
unprofitable egg producers. Rigid 
culling of the flock has now become 
imperative on account of the ab- 
normally high price of feed. It has 
also become quite essential in the 
light of our modern knowledge of 
breeding, if we are to breed from our 
highest producing individuals, with a 


view to increasing the productivity of 


our flocks. By this rigid culling of 
pullets the danger of breeding from 
the low producing individuals in later 
years would be largely eliminated. 
Incidentally the two fowls that did 
not lay until they were 476 and 1110 
days old, respectively, would not have 
been boarded for two or more years 
just for the sake of their society. 

In Table VII and Figures 3 and 4, 
the average production of fowls 
based on the age when first egg was 
laid is shown. The difference be- 
tween the average production for 
three years of % of the flock that 
began to lay first as compared to the 
¥% of the flock that began to lay latest 
is 128.44 eggs as against 102.87 eggs, 
or a difference of 25.57. 


2. EGG PRODUCTION TO MARCH IST. 


If all the pullets had been hatched 
at the same time and at the right time 
in the spring so that a fixed date would 
have insured the pullets being com- 
pared on the same basis, the method 
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would be quite reliable in picking out 
the less productive pullets. The fact 
that chickens usually are hatched at 
various times in the spring covering a 
period of from 6 to 8 or 10 weeks, 
makes the age of the pullets from 2 to 
10 weeks different at March Ist, so 
that the method does not compare in- 
dividuals on an equal basis. Hence, 
the method is less satisfactory than 
one in which an age limit is used by 
which the pullets are not compared 
until they have reached the same age. 
By referring to Table VII and Fig- 
ures 3 and 4 one will be able to com- 
pare the value of the 8 methods under 
consideration. In Table VII B, it will 
be seen that comparing the average 
production for three years group of % 
the highest producers selected on a 
basis of production to March Ist, as 
compared to % of the lowest pro- 
ducers at that time, is 141.03 as 
against 99.78, a difference of 41.25. 


3. EGG PRODUCTION TO IO MONTHS 
OF AGE. 


The fact that a definite age limit is 
fixed by which the proficiency of fowls 
may be compared makes this a fairly 
safe and a quick method of eliminating 
the less desirable fowls from the 
flock, but is not sufficiently accurate 
in finding all of the medium and good 
layers to warrant one depending en- 
tirely upon it. The selection of pul- 
lets on account of their egg produc- 
tion to 8, 9 or 10 months of age, de- 
pending upon the breeding season, and 
other modifying or controlling in- 
fluences is strongly to be recommended 
as one of the most important first steps 
in the development of a strain of 
high producing fowls. 

Table VII and Figures 3 and 4, will 
furnish more detailed information as 
to the reliability of this as compared 
to the other methods of selection. A 
comparison of the average production 
for three years of % of the flock that 
laid the most eggs at 10 months of 
age as compared to the % that laid 
the least eggs shows a production of 
142.97 aS against 102.46, a difference 
of 40.51. 





REMINISCENCES OF A FRUIT GROWER 


BY B. J. CASE 


| commenced farming in 1874 on 

my father’s farm of about one 
hundred acres. There were about 12 
acres of apple orchard on it that had 
been set about 20 years. One orchard 
had four or five hundred peach trees 
in it that had been set about the same 
length of time. The balance of the 
farm was devoted to general farming. 

Within a few years after I started, 
I opened a set of double entry books, 
the idea of which I had obtained from 
a book published for bookkeeping for 
farmers. I realized at that time the 
importance of knowing which crops 
were paying the best and which were 
not paying at all. 

I was quite successful as a general 
farmer. Hardly ever did I get less 
than 30 bu. of wheat to theacre, and 
have had 4o bu. often; very seldom 
less than 30 bu. of barley per acre 
and have had 50 bu. Oats would 


run from 50 to 70 bu. per acre. From 
my books I proved, after a few years, 
that I could make $10 per acre on 
wheat and from $1oto $15 per acre on 


barley. Oats hardly ever went over 
$5 per acre. I never could make any 
money on corn. The apple orchard 
would show a net profit, one year 
with another, of from four to eight 
hundred dollars on the 12 acres. 

We had quite a nice herd of cows 
and I took a lot of pride in my cattle ; 
but, every year, when we balanced up 
our books, the cows would show a 
loss, until, thinking that the cows 
must be made to pay. The manure 
coming from the stock I thought I 
must have for my fruit growing, so I 
went into Jefferson County and se- 
cured a man and his family for one of 
my tenant houses. The man was an 
exceptionally good man to take care 
of stock and his wife was a splendid 
butter maker. I then went to Roch- 
ester and found a market for my butter 
so that I received 30 cents per lb. 
nearly the year around, only a short 
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time in the summer getting 25 cents 
per lb. I made every crop that took 
any manure out of the barnyard pay 
$2 per load for it as it lay in the barn- 
yard. The loads were not large ones 
as we would draw from town, but 
what were called dump-board loads. 
Now I was sure I could make those 
cows pay. Greatly to my surprise 
when I came to take off my inventory 
and trial balance I found that I had 
not madeacent. This so discouraged 
me in the dairy business that I sold 
the entire herd, but two, to the first 
drover that I could get hold of. One 
cow I would not sell and the other I 
could not. The drover would not buy 
her. 

I have given this experience to 
show how general farming was carried 
on in a thorough, business-like way 
during the 70’s andthe 8o0’s. But dur- 
ing the 80’s I still thought that I must 
have manure for my fruit. Several 
times I went to Buffalo and bought car- 
loads of steers, and fed them through 
the winter, and sold them fat in the 
spring. Twice I bought carloads of 
sheep, and carried them through the 
winter always being successful in mak- 
ing a little money, except for one year 
when one flock of sheep lost money. 

I imagine that this would fairly 
illustrate the profits of general farm- 
ing throughout New York State up to 
about 1900. Since that time, while I 
have not been in the business of gen- 
eral farming, I believe a good thorough 
man could make much more money 
with stock than any one would have 
been able to make in the earlier years. 
Stock of all kinds is high, and I believe 
is going to be higher on an average. 
The immense tracts of government 
land throughout the west, and the 
large number of acres that have been 
bought by land speculators, most of 
which has been used for feeding stock, 
are being broken up and sold for gen- 
eral farming, together with the in- 
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creased population of our country, 
makes me believe that meats of all 
kinds are going to be a good paying 
proposition. 

Fruit growing has developed won- 
derfully in the last twenty years. 
Whether it will pay as well as it has 
paid is a great question in my mind. 
The time when any one could set out 
an apple orchard and go back in 12 or 
15 years and gather the fruit is past. 
The increase of insects and diseases 
that attack all of our fruits, each in- 
sect attacking the fruit for which it 
seems to have an affinity, requires 
constant vigilance on the part of the 
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in killing the aphis of any one that I 
know. They discovered that a 
heavy pressure of 225 to 250 lbs. 
should be used and that the pole or 
nozzle must be held close to the leaves 
and from the inside of the tree, so that 
the force would open up the leaves 
and not close them where the aphis 
had curled the leaves. 

The San Jose scale commenced to 
spread through the State in about 
1900. This is about the first that we 
know ofit. Today we do not fear it, 
as any fruit grower who is thorough 
can keep his fruit clean from San Jose 
scale. The codling moth has proba- 
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grower to check. It does seem 
that as quickly as we find a remedy 
for any insect or any disease and think 
that we can control the different 
enemies of the fruit trees, some new 
insect or perhaps an old one, becomes 
so numerous that it isa pest. Take 
for instance ‘the different families of 
the aphis. The first time I ever saw 
them or had known them to do any 
damage was in 1882 when they cer- 
tainly hurt our apple crop as we did 
not know what todo forthem. To- 
day I consider them the worst pest 
that is attacking the apple orchards 
through western New York. Now 
we are looking for someone to 
discover a way of killing the aphis on 
our trees, yet not killing the preda- 
ceous insects which are feeding on 
them. Teats Brothers, of Williamson, 
this last year were the most successful 


bly worked on apples before any of us 
were born, but today we claim that 
we can control it so that the amount 
of damage done by the codling moth 
in a properly sprayed orchard is not 
to be considered. The disease known 
as leaf curl that attacks our peach 
trees, some varieties worse than others, 
we feel that we can control if our trees 
are properly sprayed at the right time 
with the proper material, although 
during 1914 many of our best growers 
did not control it. Why they have 
not checked it has been a great ques- 
tion, but Iam inclined to think that 
the fungus on certain orchards, espec- 
ially orchards that are on warm land, 
got started during the warm weather 
of November and Deeember, 1913. 
And we all know that in order to con- 
trol the leaf curl that the spraying 
must be done before the buds swell 
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much. Either blue vitriol or lime and 
sulphur will control it but it has been 
iy experience that peach trees can be 
sprayed fully one week later with lime 
and sulphur than they can be with 
Bordeaux to control leaf curl. 

It isa great question whether it is 
best for the young man who today 
starts out to follow farming in any of 
its branches, to make a specialty of 
one or two things or not put his eggs 
all inone basket, but take a number of 
things. I know that when I started 
fruit growing, I had the idea of not 
having my eggs all in one basket so I 
grew all kinds of fruit that were native 
to this climate, but now I wonder if I 
have done as well as some of the fruit 
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answer when we come to trim a Car- 
man. The kind of trimming fora Spy 
apple tree will not hold good when we 
are trimming a Greening apple tree. 
The habits of growth, fruiting and its 
natural resistance to fungus diseases 
have to be considered in every variety 
if we wish to be anywhere near the 
head of the column. 

Another thing the man who is in 
the fruit growing business today real- 
izes is that when his fruit is packed 
ready for market he has only solved 
one half of his problem. Fully one 
half of the fruit growers’ problem is 
to find a market for his fruit after it 
is ready to be marketed. And unless 
he develops into a good salesman, 
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growers who made a_ specialty of 
peaches, or of apples or of grapes or 


of pears. One thing I found I was up 
against was to undertake to have all 
my fruits compare favorably with the 
growers who were only devoting them- 
selves to specialties. This has re- 
quired an immense amount of tech- 
nical information as every variety of 
the different kinds of fruits has its 
characteristics differing from nearly 
every other variety. The kind of 
treatment that will bring good results 
for a King apple tree will not do at all 
fora Wealthy. The kind of trimming 
for an Elberta peach tree will not 


some of his finest products will never 
find a market at satisfactory prices. 
This is also true of diversified farming. 
The farmer must be able to know 
markets, must be able to form an 
opinion as to the total output of his 
country in anything he has to sell, if 
he is able to sell at the right time to 
draw the long prices. I thoroughly 
believe that the young man who goes 
into farming in any of its branches 
must like the business. He must 
make a study—and enjoy the study— 
of the characteristics of the different 
crops that he undertakes to grow. 
(Continued on page 608.) 





THE MIDDLEMAN, AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR 
IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
QUALITY OF EGGS 


BY C. J. CHANDLER 


(Editor’s Note—Mr. Chandler is carrying on excellent work in Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiana, instructing the farmers how to produce better poultry products. } 


HERE is a great deal being said 
these days about getting the pro- 
ducer and consumer together 

and thereby eliminating the middle- 
man. We presume those who advo- 
cate this have studied producing and 
marketing conditions and feel sure 
that the middleman is a menace to the 
interests of the mass of producers and 
consumers, and, in due time, they will 
enlighten us as to how that much de- 
sired condition can be reached. 

There are middlemen now and just 
so far as they continue to make them- 
selves useful to society, they will re- 
main. 

This article will deal with the work 
now being done by some middlemen 
in the enlightenment of the producers 
of eggs and poultry, and the writer is 
one who sees great opportunities for 
promoting educational work through 
them. 

The middleman is aspecialist in his 
line and if not the greatest, is cer- 
tainly ove of the greatest of all the 
educational factors in connection with 
the producing or marketing of any 
article, but this is particularly true in 
the production and marketing of farm 
products. Whocan do a better job 
in the distribution of knowledge tothe 
farmer than the individual that comes 
into personal relation with him every 
week in the year, and is it not equally 
true that no one can better look after 
the requirements of the consumer than 
he who has close contact with him ? 
It is too much to expect that one man 
can do both jobs. 

It is appalling to those of us who 
have been actively engaged in the 
business to see how little the general 
public knows of the obstacles in the 


way of the consumer getting satis- 
factory egys direct from the producer 
in the country. When we say pro- 
ducer, we mean the producer on the 
farms, not those professional producers 
located within a short distance of a 
city. 

The average quality of the average 
farmer’s product has been, and is now, 
toa large extent too poor to satisfy 
discriminating consumers. The farmer 
has not been alone to blame for this 
condition, in fact, the blame, if placed 
where it belongs, would be found in 
the old established methods of buying 
and that is only another way of saying 
that the blame is the dealer’s for not 
getting away from those old methods 
sooner. It has taken a good many 
years for the egg dealer to see that 
the quality would not be improved as 
long as the country store keeper was 
his agent for collecting the eggs, but 
some of the most progressive ones are 
getting away from that and are estab- 
lishing quality buying stations in 
country districts where cash is. paid 
for the product on an absolutely fair 
basis as the station has nothing to sell 
to the farmer. 

It will be readily seen that while 
the collection of eggs through the 
country merchant is the cheapest 
method, as the latter is content to 
make the profit on the goods he sells 
to the farmer and turn the eggs over 
to the shipper at the price he paid for 
them, and sometimes for a less price, 
this method is one of the greatest 
enemies to quality, for the merchant 
would take any kind of eggs rather 
than offend a customer. It is as good 
business on the part of the country 
merchant to induce customers to come 
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to his store by paying good prices for 
eggs without rejecting any, as it is 
for the city merchant to buy advertis- 
ing in the newspapers. It is all so 
very natural, that it is almost impos- 
sible to change the course. 

So we repeat, that for years the 
system of buying was to blame for the 
poor average quality. There was no 





CANDLING EGGS. EGGS CAN BE VERY RAP- 
IDLY EXAMINED BY THIS METHOD AND 
THE CONDITION OF THE CONTENTS ALMOST 
EXACTLY DETERMINED. EXPENSIVE AP- 
PARATUS IS NOT NECESSARY, AN OIL 
LAMP SET IN A SHOE BOX BEING EN- 
TIRELY ADEQUATE. 


incentive for careful methods on the 
part of the farmer as long as the buyer 
did not inspect the eggs and pay ac- 
cording to the quality. The farmer 
had nice newlaid eggs, large and 
clean, accepted the same price as his 
neighbors obtained for small, dirty 
and staleeggs. Anegg was an egg 
you know, and the only thing that 
distinguished it from other things was 
its shell. It was believed by every- 
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one that you had to take your chances 
for there was no way of knowing what 
the shell contained until you opened 
it. Things have changed since those 
days, but progress is made slowly. 

It ought not to be any longer neces- 
sary for one to take chances on the 
quality of eggs if they are purchased 
from an egg dealer, for in the past 
few years they have become compe- 
tent of judging the exact condition of 
the eggs. The work of candling has 
become quite expert. There is a 
popular belief that if any one could 
get the eggs direct from the farm, 
they would not need candling. On 
the other hand, government reports 
show that the greatest waste or de- 
terioration occurs before they leave 
the farm. If it were simply a matter 
of removing the bad eggs from the 
good ones, the process would be 
simple, but when you have done that, 
you have not touched the expert side 
at all, for like the famous pickles, 
there are 57 varieties of edible eggs. 
The middleman then must doa great 
deal more educational work at the 
source of supply before any large 
number of consumers can rely upon 
buying direct from the farmer, and in 
the end, the reward for the middle- 
man may be the loss of his customers, 
however, we know some who are tak- 
ing a leading part in this kind of 
thing who feel that it is like other 
missionary work and the satisfaction 
will be in having rendered a public 
service. 

The field with which the writer is 
familiar is in Michigan, Ohio and In- 
diana, and it might be interesting to 
our readers to know what is being 
done there. 

One organization has quite a large 
number of buying stations located in 
small country towns. -It puts an ex- 
pert egg candler in each of the sta- 
tions and buys eggs absolutely on a 
quality basis. They make the fol- 
lowing grades: 

Extras: A large clean newlaid egg 
with good strong body, free from heat, 
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for which a premium of several cents 
per dozen is paid. 

Firsts: An egg that is not quite 
nice enough for an Extra, but too 
good to be classified asa second. It 
must be fresh laid and of medium size 
and may show a small air space or 
may be slightly dirty. This grade 
must not contain very small, very 
dirty or stale eggs. The price paid 
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how, that there was no decided im- 
provement in the quality of the eggs, 
only in a few exceptional cases, and 
the returns to the farmers on this 
basis were disappointing and unsatis- 
factory. This at once created a de- 
mand for education. 

While the men at the buying 
stations were experts in candling, 
they knew practically nothing as to 


THE WORK WHICH THE MIDDLEMEN ARE DOING TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF EGGS HAS 
SHOWN THAT THE MOST MARKED RESULTS CAN BE OBTAINED BY PERSONAL VISITS OF 


AN EXPERT. 


THIS MAN IS TALKING WITH THE FARMER AND SUGGESTING NEW 


METHODS, AND SHOWING THE FARMER THAT THE ADOPTION OF THESE NEW 
METHODS WILL PAY HIM FINANCIALLY. 


for this grade is the same as competi- 
tors pay for straight run eggs. 

Seconds: All edible eggs not good 
enough for either of the above grades, 
and includes all small or stale eggs, 
and eggs with dirty shells, for which 
is paid a lower price, governed by the 
value of this kind of eggs in the 
market. 

Checks: All eggs having checked 
shells, not leaking, and bring about 
the same price as the seconds. 

The inedible eggs are rejected as 
worthless. 

It was at first thought by adopting 
this system of buying that all the 
former difficulties would be overcome, 
but it was soon discovered that while 
this method gave the farmers an in- 
centive for doing the best they knew 


how to tell the farmers to improve 
the conditions, and the most natural 
place then to look for the desired in- 
formation was the Agricultural Col- 
leges. A correspondence was opened 
with the instructors at Cornell, 
Purdue and the Michigan Agricultural 
Colleges, with the result that each 
sent out some of their men and the 
whole field operated by the above 
named buying organization was 
covered, and the farmers were given 
all possible information as to how 
they could produce and care for eggs 
so the top price could be reached. 
The manager of the business and one 
of the Cornell men visited all the 
villages in the district, giving stere- 
optican talks. The pictures were 
mostly borrowed from the U. S. Agri- 
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cultural Department and Cornell Uni- 
versity, but gradually they picked up 
illustrations in the field, and now 
have a good collection of lantern 
slides of their own. The greater 
effciency, however, was obtained by 
sending field men from farm to farm 
to interest and inform the farmer as 
to best methods. They met with a 
great many obstacles, among which 
were : 

1. Poor breeds, mostly mongrels. 

2. Poor housing. 

3. Improper feeding, generally no 
summer feeding. 

4. Production of fertile eggs. 

5. Eggsnot cooled in warm weather. 

They are being taught now that 
breeding, feeding and housing are 
very important. Some farmers bring 
their eggs in two or three times per 
week and while they are known to be 
fresh, they are poor in quality. Some 
are better made than others. Some 
are weak in body and deteriorate more 
rapidly than others. These things 


are certainly dependant upon breeding 
and feeding. 
It is urged that the farmers keep 


pure bred poultry and further, that in 
any given vicinity they would do well 
to produce the same breeds, thereby 
helping each other to gain a reputation 
forall. In this matter, it is found 
that at present there is very little 
cooperation. The farmers have been 
keeping principally mongrel breeds. 
They think mongrels produce more 
eggs and are less care than pure 
breeds, and under the old system of 
buying, quantity instead of quality, 
their profit was greater. They are 
now learning that the consumers in 
one section are willing to pay anextra 
price for eggs with brown shells, and 
another section will pay an extra price 
for eggs with white shells, and that it 
pays better to produce what the con- 
sumer desires. The mongrels produce 
shades of color between the brown and 
white and these are not wanted by the 
most exacting buyers. The knowl- 
edge of this fact will lead them into 
keeping pure bred poultry. They are 
also taught how to select eggs for in- 
cubation, that like begets like, conse- 
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quently if they select large, good 
shaped eggs, the pullets from these 
eggs will lay large, good shaped eggs. 
This is further emphasized in discuss- 
ing constitutional vigor. 

Probably the greatest obstacle in 
the way of quality is the production 
of fertile eggs in the summer time. 
The government estimates the waste 
from this source to be about 45 million 
dollars per annum. Hereseems to be 
a chance for the country egg men to 
distinguish themselves by showing 
the farmer how this great waste can 
be prevented. It looks easy. All 
that is needed is to shut up, or sell, 
all male birds after the hatching 
season is over, but it is not as easy as 
it looks to be, for you have to con- 
vince the man who owns the poultry, 
and thus far, he has been hard to con- 
vince and in a majority of instances, 
he continues to keep the male birds 
with the flock. It looks now as 
though the present generation of 
farmers would have to pass away be- 
fore this enemy of quality eggs is de- 
stroyed. 

The gathering and care of eggs is 
another important factor and especi- 
ally during the hot weather. When 
the egg is laid, it contains animal heat 
and should be promptly cooled out. 
This is some task on the farm when 
the temperature is 75 degrees and up- 
wards, but the field man assists him 
in finding a cool, dry, clean place, or 
the best available place, and as soon 
as the eggs are gathered they are put 
there until they are taken to the buy- 
ing station, and it is recommended 
that they be gathered twice daily and 
marketed twice weekly to obtain best 
results. In late fall and winter, the 
difficulty is that they are kept where 
the temperatures are too changeable. 
In the first place, they get very cold, 
possibly chilled in the nest before 
gathering, then possibly they are kept 
in the pantry, the entrance of which 
is close to the kitchen stove, where 
the temperature may be 80 to go de- 
grees while cooking the meals, and at 
night the fire goes out and the eggs 
nearly freeze. These sudden changes 

(Continned on page 598.) 
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EpitTor’s NoTe.—This is the fifth of a series of articles dealing with the Agriculture « 


New York State. 


HE southern New York highland 
region is the largest and most 
uniform agricultural division of 

the State. It includes part or all of 
twenty-seven counties and has an area 
of approximately 15,000 square miles 
or about one third of the land area of 
the state. It extends from the 
western boundary eastward to the 
Hudson valley low lands. 

On the north side it reaches beyond 
the middle of that portion of the state 
south of the great lakes and is bounded 
approximately by the one thousand 
foot contours of elevation. It takes 
in the plateau region and the Catskill 
mountains and is the northern ex- 


tremity of the Cumberland plateau 


that extends southward into Alabama 
along the western flank of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. 

Topography and drainage. The 
topography is strongly hilly to 
mountainous throughout. The eleva- 
tion of the highest hills ranges from 
2200 feet in the western half to about 
4500 feet in the eastern half in the 
Catskill Mountains. The mountain 
region is included because structurally 
it is the same as the plateau region. 
In general, the land in the highland 
region rises from the north toward 
the south and from the west toward 
the east. In the middle in the finger 
lakes region is a broad shallow sag or 
syncline trough, where the maximum 
elevations are three or four hundred 
feet lower than on either side. 

The entire region may very well be 
characterized as, Dr. Orton, a promi- 
nent geologist and honored son of 
New York, once described the topo- 
graphy of Ohio, namely as a region 
of valleys. The hills are the result 


of the depth to which the valleys have 
been cut in a rock plateau. The en- 
tire region is a network of valleys 
that narrow and widen from point to 
point and interlace like the vein 
pattern of a leaf. The prevailing 
trend is north and south. Often they 
are wide at either end and narrow in 
the middle. A stream may flow from 
either end or may traverse their en- 
tire length. Geologists have called 
them ‘‘ through ’’ valleys because the 
heads of two systems seem to have 
united to make a continuous trough. 

The contour of the hillsis generally 
rounded with all angles of slope from 
steep to gentle. The valleys as a 
whole are broad and relatively flat but 
frequently there is an interior rather 
narrow trough with very steep sides. 
These steep slopes usually trend north 
and south. The inlet valley south of 
Ithaca is thoroughly representative 
of all these features. 

The two most rough portions of 
the region are the Catskill Mountains 
in the eastern tenth and the small 
non-glaciated region in southern 
Cattaraugus county. Outside of 
these, the hills, with the exception 
of a few of the lower interior slopes 
mentioned above, are freely navigated 
by modern tillage implements. To- 
ward the tops the slopes are usually 
very gentle. However, level areas of 
important extent are almost entirely 
absent. 

The drainage flows to both the 
north and the south. This is a 
notable water-shed region and several 
well-known rivers rise in the territory. 
The course of many of the streams is 
peculiar and interesting. The im- 
portant rivers are the Delaware and 
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Susquehanna inthe eastern half that 
rise very near each other in the 
vicinity of Delaware county and flow 
southward, and the Genesee river in 
the western half that rises near the 
Pennsylvania line and flows north- 
ward to Lake Ontario. In addition 
the Allegheny river makes a great 
loop into the state in the southwest 
portion in Cattaraugus county and 
roughly bounds the unglaciated part 
of the area. 

Two notable facts in the topography 
and drainage should be kept in mind 
to aid in interpreting agricultural 
conditions. First, the existence of 
through or continuous valleys whose 
floors range in elevation from 300 to 
1200 feet, and are, therefore, the 
natural lines of travel and communi- 
cation. Second, the usually rather 
sharp rise from the bottom of the val- 
leys to the first shoulder of the hill 
land three or four hundred feet above. 

As aresult of these conditions the 
railroads are almost entirely in the 
valleys and the important cities are 
situated there. The villages and set- 
tlements located in the higher or side 
valleys and on the hills have generally 
ceased to develop or have retrograded 
as aresult of competition with those 
towns on railroads. The shipping 
stations are necessarily in the valleys. 

The wagon roads which generally 
have a fair surface are frequently 
quite steep for the first two or three 
miles from the station so that hauling 
supplies to interior farms is quite ex- 
pensive. In recent years the con- 
struction of state-aided highways has 
much reduced the grades of main lines 
and improved the surface, thereby 
much facilitating local transportation. 
It should be noted, however, that 
these state highways, like the rail- 
ways, cling tenaciously to the main 
valleys, and the interior areas not on 
trunk lines are only provided with 
natural surface roads graded for drain- 
age. 

Climate. Asa result of the range 
in topography there is large local 
variation in climate, both general and 
seasonal. Some of these features have 
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been pointed out in Dr. Wilson’s 
article in the November CouNnTRY- 
MAN. In general, the valleys are 
subject to late and early frosts. The 
hills have a much shorter average 
growing season than the valleys and 
a much lower mean _ temperature. 
Numerous local variations in climate 
occur that have not yet been ade- 
quately investigated but which have 
an important bearing on agricultural 
development. The difference between 
the climate at Ithaca and Perry City, 
both in the same county, where the 
difference in growing season is consid- 
rable, illustrates this range between 
near points, It may make important 
differences in crop adaptation. 

General character of soil. ‘The 
greater part of the soils of the region 
belong to two main groups. First. 
Glacial soils. As pointed out in pre- 
ceding articles in this series, the entire 
region with the exception of the loop 
of country south of the Allegheny 
river has been over-run by glacial ice. 
The basal blanket of soil is, therefore, 
glacialin nature. Itis a rather heavy 
silty to clay loam, containing con- 
siderable stone. Second, water-de- 
posited soils. The drainage coincident 
with the retreat of the glacial ice was 
naturally southward through the val- 
leys. The fact that the floor of many 
of these sloped northward or had a 
divide in their course caused much 
pounding of water between the ice and 
the divide and promoted the construc- 
tion of great plains of outwash gravel, 
sand and silt which upon being subse- 
quently eroded has formed extensive 
lines of benches or terraces of those 
materials in all the valleys near the 
foot of the hillsand above the present 
first bottom. These two divisions of 
soil, the glacial and the water de- 
posited material dominate the agri- 
culture of the region. 

Two sets of conditions make the 
main distinctions in soil. These are, 
first, the mode of formation which for 
the area in question has just been 
pointed out. The second isthe kinds 
of rock that entered into the soil. 
The prevailing rock from which the 
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soil is formed is shale and sandstone 
with some limestone on the northern 
side that has been worked into the 
deeper subsoil. These shales and sand- 
stones are prevailingly fine grained, 
chiefly silt and sand. The cap of the 
Catskill region is a pebbly formation. 
The color is prevailing gray and black 
except in a limited area in the eastern 
half where a red shale occurs. (See 
October number, p. 22.) Inthe main, 
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Glacial Till Soils. The contrast be- 
tween the agricultural conditions of 
the unglaciated and the glaciated 
region well illustrates the great agri- 
cultural benefit of that experience. It 
ground up the rock to make new soil, 
brought in material from other re- 
gions, planed down some of the smaller 
eminences and filled in many hollows. 
Very seldom did it obliterate rock 
valleys especially the north-south 





SECTION OF SOIL IN RAILROAD CUT, HAINES CORNERS, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
DARK RED SANDY AND STONY LOAMS. 


the rocks are low in lime. The pre- 
vailing larger amount of lime in the 
subsoil is probably due to the deriva- 
tion of material from further north as 
well as to leaching from the upper soil. 

The DeKalb Series. The unglaci- 
ated region is unimportant agricultur- 
ally. Only a small part of the land is 
cleared and in cultivation. The De- 
Kalb Series of soil prevails, chiefly the 
clay loam and isa thin, stony, light 
yellow, soil lowin lime. At present it 
bears a sparse growth of pine, hemlock 
and hardwood trees and brush. 


ones. But it partly filled in many de- 
pressions, especially those with an 
east-west course, leaving a gently 
sagging trough. Often the course of 
the streams was locally changed and 
led to new cut gorges in the rock, 
thus giving rise to many picturesque 
gorges and waterfalls, also well illus- 
trated near Ithaca. 

As a large part of the rock material 
was deposited from beneath the ice it 
was much compacted by the weight of 
material. Consequently the subsoil 
below two or three feet is generally 


























very compact. Being derived locally 
the rock is generally flat shale and 
sandstone. This varies much in 
abundance in the soil. As a rule, 
there is not enough to interfere seri- 
ously with cultivation though it has 
given rise to many miles of stone 
fences made of these stones picked 
from the field. 

The Culver Series. In the Catskill 
region where the rocks are hardest 
and most sandy and the elevation 
greatest, the soil is relatively thin, 
stony and sandy. Its color is a rusty 
color to reddish cast. So faras known 
the Culvers series of soil is there dom- 
inant. ‘There is less development of 
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The Volusia Series. Outside of the 
Catskill region the dominant series of 
glacial soil is the Volusia. It covers 
the entire hill portion with the excep- 
tion of two series that havea local 
development. These latter are (a) 
Lackawanna series that owes its char- 
acter to its derivation from dark 
Indian red shale and sandstone rock 
and, therefore, has a dark red color. 
(b) The Wooster series which is 
closely associated with the Volusia 
and owes its distinctive character to 
the occurrence of terminal moraine 
bands. 

The Volusia series of soils is char- 
acterized asa rather thin mantle of 





VOLUSIA SILT LOAM. 
TYPE OF SOIL IN CATTARAUGUS COUNTY. 


the compact subsoil in this series than 
in the succeeding glacially formed 
series. The prevailing rock is sand- 
stone and boulders of rather large size 
are common. In some of the valleys 
where much filling has occured there 
is occasionally a small well developed 
farm community but the steep slopes, 
small areas and deficiency in lime and 
humus, together with poor transporta- 
tion have combined to produce a low 
state of agricultural development. 
The chief crop of the region is ‘‘ sum- 
mer boarders’’ as the topography and 
climate encourage that practice. 
While producing a certain type of 
local market they are very demoraliz- 
ing to agricultural progress. The 
Jewish people are coming into this and 
adjacent regions in large numbers. 


glacial till soil, mostly deposited be- 
neath the glacial ice and, therefore, 
having a compact and poorly oxidized 
subsoil. The depth of the formation 
ranges from two or three feet over the 
highest hills and on some of the steep 
slopes to twenty or thirty feet where 
material has accumulated in hollows. 
Occasionally much greater depth of 
material has accumulated in sheltered 
places. The soil conforms in a gen- 
eral way to the form of the underlying 
rock foundation with which the com- 
pact subsoil makes direct contact. The 
texture is prevailingly silty and ranges 
from a heavy silty clay to a heavy 
sandy loam. Generally, the surface 
one to three feet of soil is more silty 
and less compact than the subsoil. 
Fragments of shale and sandstone 
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from small pebbles to flat sheets a foot 
or more in diameter, are a constant 
feature of these soils. Toward the 
northern side and on the lower slopes 
some foreign boulders of a different 
kind are frequently found. 

The soil is derived almost entirely 
from the gray and black shales and 
sandstones of the region. It is lowin 
lime carbonate, especially on the 
higher hills where the soil is thinnest. 
The color is a light shade of yellow or 
brown, modified by humus at the sur- 
face toa gray or dark color, and in 
the upper subsoil to a mottle of rusty 
brown, yellow and gray colors, due to 
defective drainage and aeration. Be- 
low a depth of five to seven feet the 
subsoil is frequently a slaty blue color 
due to protection from oxidation. 

Six types have been recognized in 
the Volusia series which takes its 
name from a postoffice in Chautauqua 
county where such material was first 
recognized by the soil survey. These 
are the silt loam, loam, clay loam, 
shale loam, stony loam and gravelly 
loam in the order of their extent and 
agricultural importance. 

The silt loam which is by far the 
most extensive type occupies the 
higher slopes and the more southerly 
position in the region. It is also the 
most shallow type and its surtace con- 
forms most closely to the underlying 
rock. 

The Volusia silt loam has a light to 
dark yellow or brown silt loam soil 
moderately stouy. Beneath, toa depth 
of fifteen to thirty inches is a light 
colored material of some texture and 
beneath that is a mottled yellow and 
brown compact stony subsoil. It is 
characterized as hardpan land. Be- 
cause of the compact subsoil, drainage 
is defective, irrespective of the surface 
slope, and temporary local springs are 
common. Lime carbonate is particu- 
larly deficient and the humus con- 
tent is low. Legumes, especially 
clover, do not thrive naturally, al- 
though in earlier times when the soil 
was new, clover grew luxuriantly. 
Bluegrass is of uncertain growth and 
on the old fields is absent, being sup- 
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planted by a verysparse growth of 


weeds and ‘‘ poverty grass.’’ 
thonia spicata.) 

Due to climate and soil conditions, 
the chief crops are oats, buckwheat, 
potatoes and timothy. The last is 
short-lived. 

A large proportion of the land, 80 
to 90 per cent, is grass and timber, 
the latter usually on the steeper slopes. 

This type is especially identified 
with less intensive farm practice than 
formerly prevailed and the character 
of farm buildings points to a former 
period of greater prosperity. 

The Volusia loam is a distinctly 
better soil than the silt loam and is 
more common on the northern side of 
the region. It hasa lower elevation 
and more undulating surface, a 
greater depth, a less compact sub- 
soil, coarser texture, better lime con- 
tent, and usually better humus con- 
tent. While the deeper subsoil is 
compact, it is less a hardpan than in 
the silt loam. Streaks of sandy 
uature give better circulation for 
water and air. Much drainage is 
needed, especially for wet pockets. 

Clover, bluegrass and timothy grow 
better than on the silt loam. Corn 
and wheat are more successful and 
oats and buckwheat give good yields. 
Beans are grown on the northern 
margin of the type and the production 
of cabbage extends over the type 
boundary. 

Many prosperous farms are located 
on this soil. 

The Volusia clay loam is closely 
identified with the silt loam, being 
due probably to the finer grained 
nature of the rock of which it was 
formed. 

The shale, stony and gravelly loam, 
all have a smail development and 
usually flank steep slopes. They may 
form ridges running over the lower 
hills. 

No special discussion of these latter 
types need be given here further than 
to point out that in crop relations and 
agricultural value they lie between 
the loam and the silt types. 

The shale and gravelly loam are 
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frequently so situated as to be favor- 
able for fruit production. 

The Lackawanna _ series. The 
Lackawanna series which owes its 
dominant character to its derivation 
from red shale and sandstone occurs 
in northern Delaware county and ex- 
tends over the boundary of adjacent 
counties. There is also a small area 
of the same soil in central Sullivan 
county around Liberty. Outside of 
the color the types of this series are 
very similar in character to corre- 
sponding members of the Volusia 
series. 

Since no detailed surveys have been 
made in the region of its occurrence, 
full knowledge of the types is not 
available. Three prevailing types 
probably occur: the silt loam, loam, 
and shale or gravelly loam. The first 
of these is most abundant. The 
types work slightly heavier than the 
corresponding yellow soils of the 
Volusia. 

There is the same tendency to de- 
velop a hardpan subsoil and poor 
drainage correlated with it. Lime 
carbonate is deficient and the humus 
content is low. Flat rock of red color 
like those from which the soil is de- 
rived is common. Oats, buckwheat, 
hay and corn for silage are prevailing 
crops. Clover is grown with difficulty. 
Bluegrass has a_ limited place. 
Potatoes are not much grown. 

As a whole the Lackawanna series 
is perhaps a little more prosperous 
than the Volusia series. The range 
in conditions is not so great. Its 
location with reference to markets has 
favored dairying and many prosperous 
farms have been developed. 

The Wooster Series. ‘The Wooster 
series of soils Which has not been ex- 
tensively studied, represents the 
material deposited at the margin of 
the ice, during its retreat, in the form 
of terminal hillocks, mounds and 
ridges of loamy, sandy and gravelly 
material. It lies in disconnected 
hands across the state associated with 
the morain bands shown in the map 
with Professor Von Engeln’s article 
in the October Countryman. It is 
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well developed in central Chautauqua 
county and northwestern Wyoming 
county. Northern Allegany and 
Steuben counties have such material 
and parts of Chenango and adjacent 
counties are so correlated. Theeleva- 
tion is moderate—twelve hundred to 
eighteen hundred feet. 

The material is yellow to brown in 
color derived from shale and sandstone 
with perhaps a considerable addition 
from the more calcareous formations 
tothe northward. ‘lhe series general- 
ly had a greater depth of material 
than the Volusia series—in fact over- 
lies it. There is a local stratification 
in the subsoil and absence of hardpan 
condition. In parts the soil is quite 
gravelly, but as a rule the types of 
this series are not excessively stony. 
Foreign boulders of roundish shape 
are common in some parts. 

Grain and hay crops are success- 
fully produced. Potatoes and buck- 
wheat are especially prominent in the 
region of Steuben county. In Chau- 
tauqua county, tree fruit production 
has some prominence. It isgenerally 
a region of fairto good farms. The 
detailed unevenness of the surface is 
some hindrance to tillage. 

Valiey Terrace Soils. 


The valley 
soils laid down by flowing water be- 
long in two groups, (a) The old gla- 
cial stream terraces, and (b) the re- 


cent first bottoms of the present 
streams. The existence of ancient 
high level lakes and drainage channels 
has been noted. The gravel, sand and 
silt plains laid down at that time have 
subsequently been cut into the form of 
benches with a rather steep slope to- 
ward the stream. The soils of a yel- 
low-brown color are classified in the 
Chenango series, which is associated 
with the Volusia and Wooster soils of 
the upland and from-which they have 
been largely derived. In the region 
of the Lackawanna series there are 
reddish colored terraces known as 
Tunkhannock. Otherwise, all these 
terrace soils are very much alike. 
They are predominately gravelly and 
sandy. The usual arrangement isa 
surface formation of silty loam under- 
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lain by sand or gravel. The depth of 
the fine surface apterial ranges from 
one to three feet. Where it is shallow 
much gravel is interspersed, and a 
gravelly loam soil is produced. If the 
gravelis very clean and free from loam 
the gravelly sand is produced,and ow- 
ing toits drouthy nature has a very 
low agricultural value. The gravelly 
loam has a much better moisture rela- 
tion and corresponding crop value. It 
is also the more common of the two 
classes. The sandy soils have a sim- 
ilar variation. When clean they are 
porous and dry. When loamy they 
form splendid sandy loam soils of high 
agricultural value. Sometimes, large, 
rather slow-moving streams produce 
deep deposits of silt loam which some- 


SOILS OF WESTERN NEW YORK 


textured members are somewhat un- 
certain in dry years. Lime carbonate 
is generally deficient, especially in the 
coarse soils where leaching has been 
most active. Drainage is generally 
good except at the base of steep slopes 
where water seeps out of the higher 
formation. 

Hay, small grains, corn, potatoes 
and tobacco are all extensively pro- 
duced. Small fruits are also grown in 
a limited way, and tree fruits havea 
place in some sections. Tobacco was 
formerly an important crop in the val- 
leys in the middle part of the area, 
namely near Elmira and Binghamton. 
Clover grows fairly well, and when 
lime is applied alfalfa can be exten- 
sively grown. 


VIEW FROM VOLUSIA SILT LOAM SOIL OVER VALLEY SOILS OF LAKE REGION, 
LIVINGSTON COUNTY. 


times reach the fineness of clay. These 
soils are always of good agricultural 
value , barring steep slopes, and wet- 
ness as a result of seepage from higher 
slopes. 

These terrace soils are developed in 
almost every valley in this part of the 


state. Frequently they are only rem- 
nants of these former extensions. 
They are well exemplified along the 
Susquehanna, Delaware, Chenango, 
Chemung and the upper course of the 
Genesee rivers, together with their 
larger tributaries. 

Where well preserved, as they fre- 
quently are, they afford an excellent 
basis for good farms. The very coarse 


In the valleys toward the north- 
central margin, cabbage and beans are 
produced. The region of Cortland 
best exemplifies the production of 
those crops. 

Farms are seldom confined to these 
old terraces but run across the valley 
from the upland glacial soil to the first 
bottom land along the streams. 

First bottom soils. ‘The first bottom 
soils along the stream represent recent 
deposits by the overflow of these 
streams. They are nearly all in the 
Genesee series, the name being taken 
from the bottoms along the river of 
that name which are a mile or more in 

(Continued on page 600.) 





MEAT SUBSTITUTES 


BY MISS A. E. 


HUNN 


Manager of the Cafeteria, New York State Collexe of Agriculture at Cornell University 


HERE are many reasons why the 
housekeeper is interested in meat 
substitutes. Woman is playing 

a greater part in the economic world 
than ever before. She is considered 
in many ways one of chief spenders 
of money. It is she who decides the 
standard of living ofthe family. She 
has found that the money spent fer 
food constitutes at least thirty percent 
of her total expenditures, and that 
this percentage has been constantly 
increasing. She has discovered that 
a great deal of this money has been 
spent for meat. Since the price of 
meat has become so high, however, 
the housewife has begun to look about 
for something to take its place. She 
has found upon investigation there 
are many foods which will take the 
place of meat. These foods are 
popularly called ‘‘ meat substitutes.’’ 
A meat substitute is a food which 
will supply the same main constituents 
as meat; namely, protein and fat. 
Since in the average family dietary, 
meat supplies about 30% of the 
total protein (the tissue building food ) 
and about 59% of the total fat (one 


Prices 
per 
pound. 
Cents. 


Food Materials 
purchased. 


Kidney beans, dried 
Lima beans, dried _______ 
Baked beans, canned .___ 
Peas, canned 

Cow peas dried, 

Wheat flour 


Ae wwnnuwnbun 


Ham, smoked. .___-.-__- 
ees, S50: Got. .... .....- 
eee One, OE gs oe 
Milk, 6c. qt. 

Milk, 8c. qt 

Cheese, whole miik 


Total 
material. 
Pounds. 


source of heat and energy), it is clear 
that any food or combination of foods 
to be used as a substitute for meat 
should contain a fair percentage of 
both protein and fat. Eggs, milk, 
nuts, legumes, cereals and cheese all 
contain a relatively large amount of 
protein. Eggs, milk, nuts and cheese 
are also comparatively rich in fat. 

The following table in part from 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 121, entitled 
‘* Beans, Peas, and other Legumes as 
Food ’’ shows the nutrients furnished 
for ten cents in legumes and other 
food materials. 

It is clear from the above table that 
eggs, milk, nuts, cereals, cheese, and 
legumes furnish as much, if not more, 
protein and energy for a given amount 
of money than the meats. The 
legumes and cereals furnish more 
energy and protein for a pound than 
any of the other mentioned foods. 
The protein in cereals, nuts and 
legumes is in such form that it is not 
as available to the human body as the 
protein in eggs, milk and cheese. For 
this reason the cereals, nuts and 
legumes should be combined with 


Ten cents will pay for— 


| Carbohy-| Full 


Protein. | Fat. drates. Value. 
Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Calories. 
| pe. 
0.45 | 0.04 1.19 3,210 
-45 .04 1.65 4,065 
a = .65 2,000 
07 | .20 510 
-07 . 3-04 7959 
-57 P -76 8,250 
3F | . -77 4,045 
54 a -25 6,195 
.18 : -47 3, 100 
-13 : °. 2,720 
«32 565 
.07 770 
.06 275 
.08 5 380 
«8% me J 1,080 
.08 815 
.16 ; ‘ 1,230 
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eggs, milk and cheese to form foods 
more easily and more completely as- 
similated by the body. The question 
naturally arises, how can the above 
materials best be combined with other 
foods to make them both attractive 
and palatable. The family have so 
long been accustomed to meat that it 
takes considerable skill to create a 
meat substitute which will be as at- 
tractive to the eye and as pleasing to 
the taste as meat. 

The following are a few meat sub- 
stitute dishes : 

1. Eggs in all forms, such as 
poached eggs, creamed eggs, omelets, 
soufflé, egg salads. 

2. Cheese, which is usually com- 
bined with other foods to give the 
necessary bulk, as in cheese fondu, 
rice and cheese croquettes, macaroni 
and cheese, baked rice and cheese. 

Cheese, especially cheese which is 
not well ripened has long been con- 
sidered difficult to digest. It has 
been shown by experiments that new 
and old cheese are equally easy to 
digest, and that the digestibility de- 


pends upon the thoroughness with 
which the cheese is broken down into 


small particles. For this reason it 
is usually combined with other less 
concentrated food. When eaten alone, 
cheese, in order to insure its easy 
digestion, should be thoroughly masti- 
cated. 

3. Milk, is often served with other 
protein foods such as bread, cereals 
and eggs or combined with them to 
form puddings. Other ways to in- 
troduce milk into the diet are to use 
it in making cream soups and cream 
sauces to be served with vegetables. 

4. Nuts, which are served either 
alone or cooked with vegetables and 
cereals in the form of nut loaves, nut 
croquettes and the like. 

5. Legumes, except peanuts, are 
sometimes combined with salt pork to 
supply the fat and additional flavor, 
as in baked beans, kidney beans and 
lentils. Other popular ways of 
serving legumes are bean croquettes, 
bean salads, bean pureés, creamed 
peas and beans. 


CouUNTRYMAN 


Although most authorities do not 
advocate total abstinence from meat 
for the normal person, it has been 
shown to be advantageous from the 
standpoints of both health and 
economy to restrict the amount of 
meat used. A more liberal use of 
meat substitutes will-add to the variety 
of the dietary and at the same time 
reduce the cost of both protein and 
fat. 


Below are the recipes for several 
meat substitutes. 


BEAN SALAD 


Ingredients Amount Cost 
Baked Beans-.___~- -_-_- 4 cupe........ $.16 
Sliced tomato or pickles .08 
Curly lettuce -O4 
Mayonnaise.___-_.__..8 tblsps...._._  .03 


ee ee ee ee, ee 
Number of servings 8. 


SPLIT PEA SOUP 
(Fanny Farmer’s Cook Book) 
Ingredients 
Split peas 
Cold water 2% cups.__.- 
RE i ie coe 
NOE oo icin nec mme Ss Oe 
a, pS eee 
Seasoning, onion, salt, 
pepper, salt pork ___- 


Amount Cost 


Number of servings 4-6. 


RICE AND CHEESE CROQUETS 


Ingredients Amount Cost 


-047 
aS .005 
Tomato Pureé ___. ___._1 cup 
fe NS EE ee, | eee 
UD en siac scon ens, Spiess cook 
Green pepper... .5-...1 
es, 
ee ee ae, 
Number of servings 12. 


PEANUT LOAF 
Ingredients Amount 
Cooked rice 
Peanut butter______ __ 


i presale I 
Seasoning 


Number of servings 8. 





EARLY DAYS IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
COUNTRYMAN 


BY E. L. D. SEYMOUR 


Editor of the Countryman, 1908-9 


O THE COUNTRYMAN is to have— 


has already, in fact—a new office, 

and not only a room, but actually 
an entire building to itself! Surely 
that spells growth, importance and 
prosperity undreamed of by the Boards 
to which I was privileged to belong. 
When, during Farmers’ Week, I heard 
this interesting news, my thoughts im- 
mediately harked back to the varied 
office experiences of the magazine as I 
recalled them, and, chatting about 
them with the Editor I allowed myself 
to be persuaded to re-reminisce for the 
benefit of any readers who might care 
to read about or be reminded of ‘‘ old 
times’’. Not such very ‘‘ old times’’ 
when measured by years, but infinitely 
distant considering the marvelous 


growth and other physical changes 
that have since taken place in and 
about the College of Agriculture. 


Just where THz COUNTRYMAN be- 
gan its existence I don’t know for it 
had reached its third volume in 1905- 
6, when, as a freshman competitor, I 
tackled my first ‘‘ assignments ’’ under 
the tutelage of J. Eliot Coit, Ernest 
Kelly, M. W. Evans and the rest of 
that year’s board. Perhaps Professor 
Warren will some day tell the story of 
the very beginnings of the magazine. 
I, for one, would welcome it gladly. 
But I don’t believe they could have 
occurred under much humbler circum- 
stances than those of 1905, for the out- 
ward sign of the CouNTRYMAN as I 
found it consisted of one desk—or was 
it two ?—crowded back at the west end 
of historic ‘‘ Morrill 19’’. There will 
be a good many readers to whom that 
name and number will mean nothing, 
but there will be a good many others 
whose minds will jump back to the 
second floor of the north end of Morrill 
Hall, where in those ‘‘ good old days”’ 
practically all the administrational and 
a good many of the instructional activi- 
ties of the College of Agriculture were 
focussed. 

There were disadvantages associated 
with those quarters, I admit ; but there 


were generous compensations too,-- 
frequent opportunities, when outwardly 
busy with files, indexes and proofs, of 
absorbing vital and absorbingly inter- 
esting lectures by Dean Bailey, Pro- 
fessor Roberts, Professor Craig and 
others in courses for which I was still 
ineligible. Somehow that dingy, old 
room with its small but industrious 
classes, and the intimate, informal con- 
tact between students and faculty that 
characterized it comes first to my mind 
as a real visualization of Ezra Cornell’s 
practical and democratic institution 
‘* where any person can find instruc- 
tion in any subject’’. Perhaps this is 
because first impressions sink deepest ; 
perhaps because the College has grown 
to dimensions beyond the power of 
anyone to grasp in the form of one 
definite impression. 

The next season brought a most 
gratifying change, for in some way or 
other THE COUNTRYMAN obtained the 
large basement room at the south end 
of Morrill under Mr. Williams’ office— 
the Sub-Treasury as we cheerfully 
styled it in blissful disregard of the in- 
appropriateness of the name in view of 
our financial status. Here, in addition 
to new furniture and equipment, we 
enjoyed the honor and advertising 
value of having the name of the maga- 
zine in fine gold letters on a front 
window where every student then in 
the University must at some time have 
seen it—and then, probably passed on 
unimpressed. That office marked an 
epoch, however, for while there THE 
CouUNTRYMAN received in the enthusi- 
asm, ambition and genuis of ‘‘ Bert’’ 
Crocheron and good old ‘‘ M.P.”’’ 
Jones, an impetus in the direction of 
increased growth and improvement 
that has never lost its influence. 

Another year brought about the mi- 
gration of the College to its new build- 
ings and in thedistribution of the, then, 
abundant space, THE COUNTRYMAN 
was allotted a splendid location on the 
main floor of the main building—the 
office now occupied by Mr. Adams and 
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the Informational Department. Here 
in the very center of things we enjoyed 
and were stimulated by a new sense of 
prestige and responsibility. Yet the 
quarters had something of a temporary 
atmosphere, for our previous isolation 
had rather unfitted us for the quiet, 
restrained existence necessary when 
separated only by thin folding doors 
from the adjoining lecture room ; and 
already the never ceasing growth of 
the College was putting a premium on 
the value of the floor space we occu- 
pied. E’er long the administrative 
needs be- 
came irre- 
sistible and 
a redistribu- 
tion of offices 
found THE 
CouUNTRY- 
MAN; still in- 
tact,thriving 
and as ambi- 
tious asever, 
in another 
basement 
domicile— 
this time the 
room just to 
the right of 
the foot of 
the main 
stairway. 
Here, again, 
was more 
space and 
freedomthan 
we had at 
any previous’ 
time enjoyed 
and here, if 
Iam not mis- 
taken, the 
magazine remained in peace and 
contentment for some years after 
my colleagues and I turned its manage- 
ment over to a succeeding board. 
Since then,but one move hasbeen made 
to quarters at the opposite end of the 
basement, not counting the most recent 
and most striking change which was 
mentioned in last month’s issue. 
Thus THe CountTRyMAN has cer- 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN BUILDING 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


tainly seen its ‘‘ups and down’”’, liter- 
ally indeed, from second story to base- 
ment, but now in all truth it has 
landed, as Dr. Bailey would have said, 
‘*close to the ground’’. It is worth 
while noting, too, that never has it 
suffered the lack of that interest and 
encouraging support that the Ex-Dean 
once so well expressed and always so 
splendidly exhibited. 

‘* Regarding an office for THE 
CoUNTRYMAN ’’, he wrote, soon after 
the occupation of the new buildings, 
while a thousand matters of organiza- 
tion and de- 
tailmust 
have been 
clamoring 
for attention, 
“T cannot 
say now what 
or where it 
will be. But 
you may be 
sure that 
something 
will be ar- 
ranged and 
that there 
will always 
be a_ place 
somewhere 
for THE 
CouNTRY- 
MAN’’ — or 
words to that 
effect. 

Certainly 
that attitude 
has_ been in- 
herited and 
fostered by 
the new ad- 
ministration; 
which fact, to my mind, is not 
only a cause for congratulation and 
rejoicing, but also a recognition of a 
responsibility, an obligation, an im- 
portant role in the development and 
work of the College which every stu- 
dent, whether on the Board or not, 
should be proud to accept and main- 
tain with unfailing, loyal support and 
cooperative effort. 





“NO ROOM FOR DOUBT” 


Garden Lilies 


IKE perfumed censors, emerald hung 

The waxen lily-bells were swuna, 
Not hothouse blooms whose subtle sweet 
Gave evidence of tropic heat 
These garden lilies held a dream, 
Of sun-lit fields, and silver stream, 
Each golden heart with promise rife, 
Of resurrection, and of life. 


The old man smiling reads anew ; 

The message of the sun and dew, 
Translated from the book of books, 

As in the waxen bloom he looks, 

A golden peace, a spotless dower 
Emanates from out the flower, 

No room for doubt, no thought of creed, 
His Christ, Our Lord is risen indeed. 


—Carabel Lewis Munger 
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The department of Rural Education in the College of Agri- 
Rural Education culture is young. The whole movement for better educa- 
tional opportunities for young people in the open country 
is in its infancy. That departments interested in such work should follow 
rather than precede departments concerned with material questions of farming 
is natural. The material problems of the country are the first to challenge 


attention. Their successful solution in a large measure conditions the devel- 
opment of education in the country. The fact that departments of rural edu- 
cation are young, and that they deal with many problems, the successful 
solution of which does not at once bring results, capable of being measured 
in dollars and cents, does not mean that they are not an important part of any 
state’s scheme of agricultural education. The New York State College of 
Agriculture will never be able to reach directly any large share of these young 
people in the State, who may desire country life education. Its ultimate suc- 
cess will not be measured by such means but rather by the extent to which 
it prepares young men and women, who are able to go into the schools, either 
as teachers or patrons and bring about a redirection of these schools. When 
this change comes young persons in the country may have an education in 
terms of their environment. Poor rural schools are undeniably one of the dis- 
integrating forces of country life. To bring the desired change means that 
there must be a force of rural leaders who are rural workers. In this field lies 
an opportunity for colleges of agriculture. 


Student committees exert a powerful influence in two 
The Student and directions, they are absolutely necessary to the success of 
the Committee the student activities of the University, and they aid 
materially in the development of character of the partici- 
pants. An important phase of a college education is the forming of habits. 


Punctuality, originality and trustworthiness are qualities that committee work 
develops. 
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To be appointed to a committee affords an opportunity of being of real 
service to the University. It is a compliment and a recognition of ability. 
The student has the chance to develop originality in proposing and carrying 
out new ideas, and by enthusiastic and persistent hard work he will bring out 
latent resources in himself which he never dreamed that he possessed. More- 
over he comes in contact with the men of the University who are really doing 
things and by comparing himself with them he can measure his own worth. 
Besides making himself known to these men he becomes better acquainted 
with the faculty. The members of the staff are frequently called upon to 
recommend students and one of the strongest points in a man’s favor is that 
he is a faithful and energetic committee worker. 

As it is in college so it is in after-life—the entirely dependable man, whose 
promise is as good as the deed already done, is a great asset to his community 
and he is the one who is selected for the important positions. 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN invites all organizations of 
The Countryman _ the College to hold committee meetings in the CounTrRy- 
and the Students MAN Building. Please notify one of the senior officers of 


the staff a few days before such a meeting is planned so 
that there will be no conflicts. 


A significant thing about the visit of Dr. F. H. Newell, 
The Reclamation Director of the U. S. Reclamation Service to the College 
Service of Agriculture was his statement to Professor Warren that 

the real problems in the irrigation of arid areas in the 
West are fundamental problems of farm management. He said that the 
engineers had been able to solve all of the physical difficulties stupendous as 
they were. 

But after the water was on the land there came, he said, the fundamental 
question of how well the individual farmer was going to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered. In trying to solve this question, Director Newell has 
been making a number of investigations, and among the books which came to 
his attention was Professor Warren’s ‘‘ Farm Management,’’ which seemed to 
the Director to be the best work of the kind with which he had come in con- 
tact. Hetherefore made it a point while at Cornell to meet Professor Warren. 
In the course of their conference Professor Warren outlined a few of the steps 
necessary to make farming a success in any community, and together he and 
Dr. Newell came to the conclusion that, after all, the human element, in con- 
nection with knowledge and experience on the part of the individual farmer, 
is the basis of success or failure. Hence these regions furnish another oppor- 
tunity for men trained in Agriculture. 


The subscription price of a magazine pays but a very small 
Mention the part of the costs of publication. Advertising bears the 
Cornell lion’s share. A magazine must obtain results for the ad- 
Countryman vertiser to hold his patronage. As the subscription price 

of the COUNTRYMAN is especially low, we urge each 
reader to mention the COUNTRYMAN when writing to advertisers. It means a 
better magazine for you. - 





CAMPUS NOTES 


Professor William 
Former Pre- Howard Taft, of Yale, 
sident Taft former President of 
Visits Cornell the United States, was 
the speaker at the 
Convocation Hour on March third. 
Over three thousand students, com- 
prising one of the largest audiences in 
the history of Cornell, gathered in 
Bailey Hall to hear his address on 
‘* Signs of the Times’’. On the three 
following days Professor Taft spoke 
on ‘‘ The Anti-Trust Law’’, ‘‘ The 
Law as amended by the Clayton and 
Federal Trade Commission Acts’’, 
and on ‘‘The Presidency’’. The 
crowd which assembled to hear the 
second talk on ‘‘The Anti-Trust Law’’ 
was so great that Sibley Dome could 
not accomodate them. ‘The two fol- 
lowing addresses were given in Bailey 
Hali. The chance to hear the views 
and enjoy the personality of Professor 
Taft was greatly appreciated by the 
students. 


Among the new 
courses added to the 
curriculum of the 
College of Agriculture 
is that of a brand new 
course in Agriculture Journalism in- 
itiated by Professor Bristow Adams at 
eight a.m. on February 26. The in- 
troduction of such a course into the 
‘‘ Ag. College’’ is significant in that 
it is the first course of its kind ever 
given in Cornell University. Pro- 
fessor Adams who is head of the re- 
cently created Publicity Bureau in 
the College is especially well qualified 


The Course in 
Agricultural 
Journalism 


for his task, for his experience as re- 
porter on metropolitan newspapers, as 
editor and as the recent publicity agent 
of the Federal Forestry Service give 
him a firm foundation on which to 
base his instruction in such a course. 

The attendance of some fifty under- 
graduates, graduates and instructors 
at the first lecture given by Professor 
Adams augurs well for the popularity 
of such a line of instruction. As 
stated by the lecturer the scope and 
purpose of the course is not to make 
journalists, but to help men to think 
straight and write clearly. Lectures 
will be given every Friday at eight 
a.m. in Room 192 in the Agronomy 
Building. No credit is given and at- 
tendance is limited to upperclassmen 
in the University and to members of 
the instructing staff. 


The members of the 

“Ag.” College Agriculture Basket- 
Basketball ball Team deserve a 
lot of credit for the 

genuine way in which they are ‘‘ play- 
ing the game’’. It is interesting to 
note, and watch Agriculture climb, 
slowly but surely, away from the 
other College Teams. On February 
25th Agriculture, Chemistry, C.E., 
and Veterinary were tied for first 
place, all with a score of .750%. On 
March second this quadruple tie was 
broken by Agriculture defeating Sib- 
ley by the score of 60-11. This made 
our score .800% with Chem., C.E. 
and Vet. tied at .750%. On March 
third Agriculture won from Vet. by 
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the score of 37-10. Ag. and C.E. 
are now tied for first place. 


The present standing is : 


— 
4 


DAAN® WwW NH & 4 


PG. 
857 
-857 
-714 
-574 
-500 
.167 
-143 
-143 


Eight sophomores 
Students leave have taken advantage 
for ie of the new system of 
work in courses in vegetable 
Vegetable gardening. These 
Gardening men have left the Uni- 
versity to spend the 
time until next September in gaining 
practical experience in commercial 
vegetable production. They will work 
under some of the most progressive 
vegetable growers in the country. 
Under the new system, these students 
will spend three consecutive terms at 
the University beginning next Sep- 
tember. They will take Vegetable 
Gardening during the spring and 
summer terms. This course covers a 
full growing season and consists 
mainly of outdoor laboratory work. 
The following fall term will constitute 
their vacation for that year. The 
spring and summer terms of 1917 will 
be devoted to advanced work in vege- 
table gardening. Their graduation 
will be in September instead of in 
June. 

It is confidently expected that this 
plan of courses will prove of inesti- 
mable value in preparing men for both 
professional and field work in this 
rapidly developing branch of agricul- 
ture. The important feature of the 
scheme is that it adapts the college 
work to the growing season rather 
than to the convential college year. 

The following sophomores are tak- 
ing the course: C. R. Bradley, E. E. 
Conklin, Paul Cutler, Wm. Feller, J. 
K. Herrick, J. D. Loughlin, S. Pom- 
eranz, and H. S. Woodward. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


The Floricultural section of the 
Lazy Club has elected the following 
officers: S. B. Emerson, 16, A. S. 
Hasbloom, ’16, and J. B. Clark, ’15, 
members of the executive committee ; 
and H. F. Smith, ’16, as club repre- 
sentative to the Agricultural Associa- 
tion. 


The members of the Agassiz Club 
attended a party on Wednesday even- 
ing, March 3rd, in the Home Eco- 
nomics Auditorium. 


The Department of Forestry will 
continue their work of reforesting the 
watershed of Fall Creek near Varna. 
About 30,000 pines will be planted 
this year. The work gives students 
specializing in Forestry a chance to 
secure practical experience in dealing 
with problems of maintaining water 
supply by reforesting watersheds. 


Rapid progress is now heing made 
in completing the new Brooders and 
Laying Houses which are located in 
back of the Poultry Building. It is 
expected that these buildings will be 
finished before the Easter Vacation, 
and that all the buildings connected 
with the Poultry Department will be 
completed and in use before com- 
mencement. 


The Animal Husbandry Department 
has purchased two hand colored repro- 
ductions of Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse 


Fair,’’ and ‘‘ Plowing.’’ These have 
been framed in wide dark wood frames 
and hung in the main entrance hall. 


The Floriculture Department oc- 
cupied a booth in the Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, during the 
International Flower Show held there 
March 17-23. 


Again Agriculture 
47 “Busted ” heads the list in the 
From the Col- number of ‘‘ busted ’’ 
lege of Agri- at the end of the first 
culture term. Out of a re- 

gistration of 4,753 
students in the University 144 were 
‘*busted,’’ and 160 were put on pro- 
bation. To this number Agriculture 
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contributed 47 students ‘‘ dropped,’’ 
and 30 students on probation. 

The number of ‘‘ bustees’’ in the 
University has slightly increased, for 
last year the percentage was 3%, and 
this term it is 4%. Likewise with 
those on probation, last year the 
figures were 3.3% and this term they 
are 4% of the whole. 

Below isa table showing the number 
of ‘‘ bust ’’ and probation notices sent 
out by the College of Agriculture for 
this year and the last four years: 


DISMISSED. 
Registered 15 °’14 °13 ‘I2 ’II 
1,549 47 38 29 18 21 
ON PROBATION. 
Registered 15 ’I4 ’13 
1,549 30 16 12 


Agr. 
Agr. 


Departing from the 
usual custom of hold- 
ing the monthly As- 
sembly in Roberts 
Hall on account of the large at- 
tendance, the March Assembly was 
held in Bailey Hall on March 11. 
This was an unusual Assembly as it 
was the first one to be held in the hall 
which is named after the man who 
founded the Assemblies,—Dr. Bailey. 
Director Galloway, the first speaker, 
gavea short interesting talk on ‘‘Being 
a Congressman.’’ ‘Then followed the 
entertainment for the evening which 
was in the form of a mock hearing by 
a U.S. Congressional committee on 
Agriculture. The various manufactur- 
ing concerns whose welfare was in- 
volved by recent acts of legislation 


The March 
Assembly 
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presented their arguments before the 
committee, the chairman of which 
was D. S. Hatch. Venders of quack 
medicines, oleomargerine interests, 
dairy interests, and finally a govern- 
ment official all presented their views 
before the committee. Many of the 
lobbyists presented concrete evidence 
that their goods were absolutely free 
from fraud by displaying their mate- 
rial. This was particularily the case 
with R. P. Sanford who had a splendid 
display of Mellen’s Baby Food which 
included two babies. Following the 
congressional hearing everybody ad- 
journed to the cafeteria where dough- 
nuts, cocoa and coffee were served. 


Dr. P. H. Dorsett, of 
Federal Investi- the office of Foreign 
pee gives Seed and Plant Intro- 
ecture on duction of the United 
Brazilian Fruits States Department of 
Agriculture, recently 
gave a talk on ‘‘ Fruit I found in 
Brazil.’’ This lecture was illustrated 
by lantern slides made from photo- 
graphs which Dr. Dorsett secured 
during his recent trip through South 
America. Among the many im- 
portant facts which he brought out 
was the origin of the Navel Orange. 
This orange, the sale of which in this 
country amounts annually to many 
millions of dollars, originated in 
Brazil. Many of the plants which 
Dr. Dorsett has studied are being 
contemplated by the Department of 
Plant Industry for introduction into 
this country. 





FORMER STUDENT NOTES 


Former Students—Your classmates are anxious to know what you are doing. 


Write today, 


giving us some information about your work. Also if you can employ a student 
on your farm during next summer, please let us know, as there are many 
seeking such positions. 


88. B.S.A.—G. D. Brill has been 
engaged in several lines of work since 
he left Cornell. He has been farming, 
teaching agriculture in China, has 
been in the Philippines, and is at 
present farm superintendent at Bed- 
ford Hills. This farm consists of 187 
acres, 15 of which are in peaches, and 
12 in apples, and some in hops, fully 
100 acres are under cultivation. He 
has on this farm 60 cows, 7 horses, 
and 2,500 chickens. 


’94, B.S.—Raymond A. Pearson, 
head of the Iowa State Agricultural 
College at Ames, Iowa, so it is an- 
nounced, is being considered for the 
position of State Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture by Governor Whitman. 

Mr. Pearson was prominently associ- 
ated with the State College of Agri- 
culture and later appointed state com- 
missioner of agriculture in this state 
in which office he was succeeded by 
Calvin J. Huson, who has handed in 
his resignation to Governor Whitman. 
In the New York State office Mr. 
Pearson would received a salary of 
$8000. As director of the Iowa Col- 
lege he receives $9,000 a year. 


’98-’00 Sp.—Among those who at- 
tended Farmers’ Week at the College 
was A. L. Richie of Riverton, N. J., 
who is at present on a fruit farm of 
ninety acres. A specialty is made of 
peaches which gave a yield last year 
amounting to 15,000 baskets. 


’o1, W.C.—During the first year 
after graduation, O. E. Williamson 
was an instructor in the Baron De 
Hirsch Agricultural School at Wood- 


bine, N. J. During 1903 he was in 
the wholesale and retail milk business 
at Patterson, N. J., and in 1904 took 
the Dairy Course at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. The next 


- 


year he was Herdsman on the F. W. 
Vanderbilt Esjate at Hyde Park, 
N. Y. In 1908 he became Dairyman 
and Shepherd of the Major Wads- 
worth Estate at Geneseo, N. Y. 
Since then he has been in charge of 
the dairy on the F. W. Vanderbilt 
Estate, specializing in Financial King 
strain of Jerseys, Berkshire swine and 
Belgian horses. 


’o1, W. C.—Harry B. Winters’ 
address is 61 South Lake Avenue, 
Albany, N. Y. From 1894 to 1908 
he was general manager of the Winters 
Farm at Smithboro, N. Y. From 
1909 to 1910 he was general manager 
of the Fairfield Dairy Company of 
Montclair, N. J. From igri up to 
the present time he has been Deputy 
Commissioner of Agriculture of this 
state. 


’o2, W.A.—E. B. Sharpless of 
Avondale, Pa., has been engaged in 
farming, dairying and creamery work 
since 1902. His farm contains 190 
acres. Alfalfa proves to be a satis- 
factory crop. General farming is prac- 
ticed, selling part cash crops and feed- 
ing about 100 hogs per year. He has 
40-45 pure bred and grade Guernseys 
and about 20 head of young stock. 
Mr. Sharpless wasin Ithaca during 
Farmers’ Week. 


’08, G.A.—John E. White is lo- 
cated on a farm at Sagaponack, N. Y. 
He has 4oacres planted to potatoes, 10 
to corn, and raises hay and grain to 
feed his stock, with some left over to 
sell. He also takes care of 7 acres of 
potatoes and 3 acres of corn for a city 
man having a summer home at that 
place. White has 7 horses, 2 cows, 
and all the up-to-date machinery 
necessary to carry on his business to 
the best advantage. 
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’07-’08, W.P.—Deroy ‘Taylor is 
proprietor of the Deroy Taylor Co.. 
which owns a poultry yard at New- 
ark, N. Y. Chickens, ducklings, 
bees, and queens are sold by them. 
At the present time they have 3,000 
laying hens. Last season 100,000 
chicks were hatched froma 27,000 
egg incubation. 


’08, Sp.—The Seybert Institution 
of Philadelphia has organized a 
Bureau of Social Research under the 
direction of Carol Aronovici and with 
the promised co-operation of other 
social agencies. Work has been com- 
menced on the records of the 
children’s agencies in the city witha 
view to standardizing their work and 
focusing their activities on the pro- 
blems that seem uppermost at the 
present time. 


’08, B.S.A.—A. W. McKay has 
left the Department of Agriculture 
and is now supervising field and pack- 
ing house work for the H. C. Schrader 
Co., of Orlando, Florida. They are 
attempting to apply commercially the 
principles of careful and efficient handl- 
ing of citrus fruit worked out by De- 
partment Investigators in that state 
and in California. 


’o9, B.S.A.—Charles F. Boehler, 
formerly with Warren H. Manning, 
Landscape Designer of Boston, and 
G. H. Miller, Landscape Architect of 
the same city announces that he has 
opened an office for the professional 
practice of Landscape Architecture. 


’09, W.A.; W.H. ’10,—Virgil H. 
Tifft is located in northern Oswego 
County on a 100 acre general farm, 


near Lacona. The crops grown in- 
clude potatoes and fruit. It is his 
plan to increase the farm and to run 
a pure bred Holstein business along 
with the fruit growing. 


*10-"11, W.P.—M. M. Griffiths of 
the Glen Farm at New Hartford, N. 
Y., sends us an interesting account of 
his work since graduation. 
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Upon leaving here he set about to 
establish a retail egg trade around 
Utica. After making many personal 
visits to poultry plants he purchased 
eggs of the Wyckoff strain, of the S. 
C. White Leghorns. He reared 150 
fine pullets from a total of 400 eggs. 
These have netted him a profit of 
$1.75 a bird. 

The following year the flock was 
increased to 500 and he made a profit 
of $2.00 per bird. 


’12, B.S.—E. P. Smith has recently 
been appointed Farm Bureau Agent 
for Chenango County. Heisaformer 
Alumni Editor of the COUNTRYMAN. 


’12, Sp.—Dave Moses has been 
manager of a fruit and vegetable farm 
in Westchester County. His address 
now is 228 Westchester Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


’12, B.S.A.—Edwin P. Smith has 
been engaged in managing a farm at 
Oxford Depot, New York, until 
January of this year. On February 
15, he began work as Manager of the 
Chenango County Farm Bureau with 
headquarters at Norwich. 


’12-’"13, W.H.—The — Dellwood 
Poultry Farm of Mount Kisco, N. Y., 
has as its manager W. H. Cochran, jr. 
Three breeds of poultry are kept, S.C. 
White Leghorns ; N.C. Rhode Island 
Reds; and Barred Rocks. Forty 
strong pullets have been trapnested, 
and records have been obtained as 
follows. From Oct. 16 to Feb. 1, 71 
eggs, 68 eggs, 60 eggs, 54eggs. The 
egg production for December was 33 % 
and for January was42%. Registered 
Guernsey cattle and Berkshire swine 
are also kept on this farm. 


’13, Sp.—C. W. Wilbur has been 
in charge of the fruit and vegetable 
departments of a large swamp re- 
clamation company at Elba, N. Y. 
Heis now manager of the J. Hunger- 
ford Smith 300 acre fruit farm near 
Rochester. His home address is 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


Continued on page 622. 
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Unequalled original “stock,” improved by 
seventy-five years of most careful cultiva- 


tion and selection, make Carters Tested 
Seeds the “Seeds with a Lineage.” 


HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V, 


CARTERS TESTED SEED include grass, flower and vege- 
table seeds of every desirable variety. Used rightly, they will 
give your grounds the same rich beauty that distinguishes the 
notable Gardens and Estates of Old England. Ask any 
gardener with experience in Great Britain. He will tell 
you that Carters Seeds are unequalled. 


Write for our 1915 catalogue—“Garden and Lawn.”’ 


Carters [ested 


Seeds, Inc. bvclorg 


130 Chamber of Tested 


Commerce Bldg., Secects. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch of JAMES CARTER & CO. 
Raynes Park, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Butter Made With 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
Danish Butter Color and 
Lactic Ferment Culture 


Won First and Second Prizes 


at the following shows : 


National Dairy Show, Chicago, II. 
International Dairy Show, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Use Chr. Hansen’s 


Rennet Extract Cheese Color 


Rennet Tablets and Cheese Color Tablets 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Box 1095 


Established 1824 


KELLOGGS & MILLER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Pure ins 


PROCESS) 


Oil Meal 


We use only the best grade of 
Flaxseed and our products are free 
from admixtures of any kind. Our 
oil-cake meal is very high in pro- 
tein. Wonderful results are realized 
from its use asa feeding commodity 


Write for Prices 


The Middleman 
( Continued from page 577.) 

of temperatures make the egg watery 
and although the eggs are newlaid, it 
gives them every appearance of being 
held sometime and they are graded as 
seconds. They should be kept at as 
even a temperature as possible, not- 
withstanding that they may be held 
only a few days before taken to market. 
This accounts for a first class cold 
storage being a better place to hold 
eggs than on the farm. 

The average farm is not equipped 
for holding eggs. However, they are 
held there, on speculation in the fall 
and winter and under old methods, 
profitably so, as eggs that came from 
the farm were always taken for fresh, 
regardless of how old they were and 
they got the full benefit of the ad- 
vance in market price. 

Under the new methods of buying 
on a quality basis, this abuse is 
gradually but surely dying out. As 
an offset to this, however, some of 
the Agricultural Colleges are telling 
the farmers how they can put the 
eggs down in liquid glass and have 
them keep as good as fresh. There 
is no harm in this, if they use the 
eggs themselves, but it does not seem 
right to advise them to do this for 
speculative purposes. They are not 
as good as fresh, and expert candlers 
can detect them, however, many 
buyers who are not expert, may 
accept them at full price and get 
fooled. 

In buying on a quality basis, it can 
readily be seen that if a farmer holds 
his eggs for several weeks on an ad- 
vancing market and hopes to make 
money by so doing, his hopes are not 
realized, for while the market has ad- 
vanced in price, his goods have de- 
teriorated in quality and they drop 
into a lower grade for which a lower 
price is paid. This demonstrates 
very clearly that it pays the producer 
better to sell them while newlaid as 
they are never worth more than at 
that time. 

(Continued on page 600.) 
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Orchardists and Farmers Supply Stores 
“Weaver°Hardware Co. 
No. 1 Aqueduct St. 31-35 E. Main St. 12-18 Mill St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Complete Catalogs of 
WATERLOO BOY Gas Engines 


FORKNER Spring Tooth TILLERS 
WE-HA-CO POWER SPRAYERS 
PRUNING—GARDEN—TILLING TOOLS OF ALL KINDS 
Vreeland’s ‘‘ ELECTRO” Spray Products—SCALECIDE—sent upon request 


One s 
: Follows Another “% 
That’s been our experience in selling the Natco JY 
Imperishable Silo. Feeding profits greatly increase % 
with its use, and its durability, convenience, perfect 
silage preservation, freedom from upkeep expenses, and 
attractiveness make it the inevitable choice when an 
additional silo is to be built. A battery of Imperishables 
will successfully defend the feeding profits of several 
generations, for these silos are proof against time, 
storms, decay, fire and vermin. ‘he 
. e 6 
Natco Imperishable Silo & 
is made of vitrified hollow clay tile which will #® 
last forever, and being air, moisture and & 
frost-proof, preserve the ensilage per- 3 
fectly. Steel reinforcing bands, laid in ™@ 
the mortar between each tier of tile, q 
give this silo the strength to resist ae 
practically any pressure. Cannot aa 
warp, twist, crack, crumble or 
dry out. Needs no painting or a 
It is truly an zm- as 


ee = adjusting. 
= = perishable silo. 
A list of owners of NatcoImperishable 
Silos in your State sent upon request. 


Writenearestbranch. Ask for Catalog 38 _ 


National Fire Proofing Company 


’ e» Organized 1889 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Huntington, Ind. Syracuse, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Lans:ng, Mich. Madisoa, Wis Bloomington, Ill, 


1 


\ 


i] 


**The Silo That Lasts | 


for Generations’’ 
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The Middleman 
(Continued from page 598) 

There is a very legitimate field for 
the middleman in this kind of work 
and there is no more effective way to 
reach the producer with the high 
ideals taught in our Agricultural Col- 
leges, than through such co-operation 
as we have endeavored to outline in 
this article. 


The Soils and Agriculture of the Southern 
New York Highland Region 


(Continued from page 5874) 


width, and along other rivers there is 
occasionally a similar extent of such 
soil. Usually it is confined to a nar- 
row irregular ribbon. 

The soil is generally a dark gray 
material due to the presence and deep 
distribution of humus. In the large 
valleys silt loam prevails. In the 
small valleys the material is more 
variable and ranges from silt or clay 
loam to sandy and gravelly loam. The 
drainage is frequently defective ; sea- 
sonal overflow isa menace. The lime 
content is moderate. Clover will gen- 
erally grow well barring insect ene- 
mies. It is excellent corn land and 
produces good yields of hay and grain 
where flooding is not too serious. 

Vegetables and canning crops, 
especially peas, are grown in the Gene- 
see valley and near some of the larger 
cities such as Binghamton, truck crops 
are produced on this soil. 

Farm conditions. ‘The prevailing 
type of farming is hay and grain com- 
bined with some live-stock. Dairying 
is extensively developed. In the 
eastern part in the Chenango and Sus- 
quehanna valleys is one of the best 
developed market milk regions in the 
state, and again in the western part in 
Chautauqua and Cattaraugus counties 
dairying is developed for butter and 
cheese production. In the middle 
portion of the state, dairying is im- 
portant but is more combined with a 
prominent money crop such as pota- 
toes and tobacco. A large acreage is 


in grass,and hay isextensively shipped. 
Oats and buckwheat are the leading 
grains on the hills while corn is grown 
for silage but not extensively for 
grain. 

Climate and soil conditions dictate 
these crop relations and they in turn 
combined fairly well with livestock 
production. The cool summer tem- 
perature on the hills is conducive to 
potato production which is best de- 
veloped in the region of northern 
Steuben county. ‘Tobacco sticks to 
the valleys near Elmira. Tree fruits 
are not extensively grown, especially 
for market. Certain varieties of apple 
may be well grown on the deeper hill 
soils in sheltered coves. They are not 
suited to the hill tops or to the valley 
lands. 

The size of farms ranges from about 
100 to 300 acres. The farm manage- 
ment survey of Thompkins county* 
has shown that the combination of 
money crops with dairy and live- 
stock gives the largest profits and that 
the returns increase with the size of 
the farm as far as the data go, or up 
to about 300 acres. 

There is an extreme range in price 
of land depending on soil, location, 
buildings, markets, roads and other 
factors. The remote hill land sells at 
from fifteen to fifty dollars. The 
lower hill and valley soil is valued at 
from forty to one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, or even more. In the 
mountain section there is much land 
not suited to farming and throughout 
the region timber areas are common 
on the steeper slopes. 

Problem of improvement. The prob- 
lems of farm management are most 
difficult on the poorer soils such as 
the Volusia silt loam and on the 
higher hill lands that are inevitably 
remote from business and shipping 
centers. The fundamental difficulties 
are (a) the deficiency of lime in the 
soil, (b) the need for better subsoil 
drainage, (c) short growing season 
and low temperature on the hills, and 


*Cornell University Expt. Station Bullt. 
295. 


(Continued on page 602) 
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It’s Easier, Cleaner, Quicker 


—for one man to milk 20 or more cows 
with a B-L-K Milker than it is for two 
men to do the same number by hand. 


Ordinary farm hands, too, can produce 
certified milk in ordinary stables by exercis- 
ing reasonable care in handling the easily 
cleaned machines. 


B-L-K Milkers 


cut cost and labor of milking in two 


If you are interested in producing high-grade milk, and greater profits, then write us. 


Send a postal for B-L-K Booklet. 
Illustrated and full of information FREE 

If, when writing for the booklet, you will send us a rough plan of your barn and 

tell us the number of cows you want to milk, and state what power you intend using, 


we will tell you about what a B-L-K Outfit will cost you. But send for the booklet by 
all means. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers also of 
“‘Simplex’’ Link-Blade Cream Separators and other ‘‘Simplex’’ specialties. 
‘THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


“Corn is Corn ” 


Very true, corn is corn—but we have pop corn, sweet corn, field 
corn, and almost endless varieties of each. 

So when you dismiss the subject of cleaning with the thought that 
all washing agents are the same, may you not be overlooking the 
possibility that they are not. 


iin in ital We guarantee that after you have used one barrel of 


you will note a very great difference in the cleaning 
it does compared with the cleaning any other washing 
agent does you have ever used. 


It differs both in being more efficient and more economical. 
Can you afford to pass it without a trial ? 
Ask your dealer or order from your supply house. 


The J. B. Ford Co., wicks. Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
it Cleans Clean 


in every package 
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THE THREE LEADING 
INSECTICIDES 


Hemingway’s “‘ London Purple” 


the general insecticide 


Hemingway’s Lead Arsenate 


for your fruit trees 


Hemingway’s “‘Caascu”’ 
the combined insecticide and 
fungicide for your potatoes 
and truck crops 


High analysis, perfect miscibility, 
longest in suspension and above all 


do the work thoroughly and always 
give satisfactory results. 


For booklet and prices 
write to 


HEMINGWAY & COMPANY, Inc. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


WELL ROTTED 
HORSE MANURE 


DRIED and GROUND 


(Diamond Brand Compost) 


A natural manure for the use of Truck 
Growers, Farmers aud General Farming 
Purposes. 


It is largely Hamusand rich in Plant Foods- 
Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash— 
which are immediately available. 


Positively free from weed seeds. 


It will please the most critical grower and 
insure good results. 


Put up in bags of 100 Ibs. each. 


Write for Circular “R” and prices 


New York Stable Manure Co. 


273 Washington Street 
Jersey City, N.J. 


The Soils and Agriculture of the Southern 
New York Highland Region 


(Continued from page 600) 


(d) steep roads. These have com- 
bined to produce low crop yields and 
to deter the application of necessary 
methods of soil improvement. The 
reduced production has -limited the 
employment of labor and curtailed the 
social and educational activities of 
the community. On the best types of 
soils these difficulties are less evident. 
As a business investment the better 
soils and the more favorable locations 
are to be preferred at the prevailing 
price for land. 

To manage the soils of this region 
for the growth of the prevailing crops 
without correcting their lack of lime, 
humus and drainage is to invite dis- 
aster for the yield will continue to 
decrease. By the judicious applica- 
tion of these improvements almost any 
of these soils will give a much better 
yield. 

Farm readjustment should receive 
careful attention throughout much of 
this region. Especially on the poorer 
soils the average size of farms is too 
small. Farms should be larger and, 
so far as possible, the better soils 
should be combined with the poorer. 
This brings the farmstead nearer the 
shipping, school and social center. It 
makes a better balanced farm unit. 
The better soil may be used for forage 
and grain crop production. The 
poorer and more remote land may be 
utilized for pasture and some tilled 
crops at small expense. The larger 
farm unit is also demanded due to the 
fact that the problems involved are 
intricate and difficult and only capable 
managers are effective. Only rela- 
tively large areas of land afford ade- 
quate compensation to such a man. 

While the highland region has a 
variety of soil and much good land it 
needs skilled farm managers, judicious 
soil management and considerable re- 
adjustment to secure good results. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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| Dancing 


WT oe aaded as? 
lartin § Academy 


GRACEFUL Dancer never has trouble filling 
his program. He is an “attraction” wherever 

he goes. 
Dancing, correctly taught, develops gracefulness. 
Wecan teach you to become a graceful dancer be- 
cause we know how to dance as well as how it 


should be done. 


You learn to dance but once, 


You learn it right aa MARTIN’S 


109 East State Street 
Colonial Building 


How One Man 
Makes Money 
Growing 
Greenhouse 
Vegetables 


E has a goodly sized tract of land 
next to a hotel resort colony. He 
grew lettuce, radishes and spinach 

in cold frames and sold them to the 
hotels. It paid. He built a small green- 
house. It paid splendidly. Then he 
built another and grew cucumbers. Then 
another for tomatoes. Then still another 
for flowers. He has five autos now and 
rides around and certainly has all the 
looks of ‘‘money in the bank.’’ He is 
now considering tearing down some of 
his first houses that he built himself, and 


Jord @Burnham@. 


Office Hours 
8:30 A.M. to 9 P. M. 


Saies Uifices— New rork 


Ithaca Phone 709-C 
Bell Phone 242-W 


having us replace them with houses of 
ours, like his other ones. 

He claims he would be many dollars in 
pocket if we had built for him at the 
start. 

Think it over and if you want to get in 
a good paying business talk it over with 
us by mail or in person. 

For over half a century we have been 
building greenhouses and we think we 
know something about how they should 
be built. 


Soston Philadeipnia 
42d St. Blg. Tremont Bg. Franklin Bk Bg 


Chicago Rochester Cleveland Toronto 


Rookery Bg. Granite Bg. Swetland Bg. Royal Bk. B’g 
Factories—Irvington, N. Y.—Des Plaines III. 
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Prove It By Making This Test 


Put a bunch of hogs or shoats in a separate pen or enclosure — feed them 
SAL-VET 60 days as directed, and you will get the best proof of its merits asa 
conditioner and worm destroyer. Wormy stock cannot thrive on the choicest 
of rations— balanced or unbalanced. Worms annoy— keep animals ravenous 
—run-down—ill-natured—discontented—unthrifty—liable to any disease. 


Hon. A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill., writes: ‘‘Please send us two J. E. Snell, Flora, Ind., says: ‘‘SAL-VET is a wonder. I had 14 
barrels of SAL-VET at once.’ This is the best thing we have shoats that would not fatten. I fed them SAL-VET and I was very 
ever used. We use it for sheep, horses, and over 100 head of much surprised to see come from them rolls of worms from 12 to 14 
hogs and find it all you claim.”’ in. long. Sieene shoats mended + once, and are now doing fine 2 


Y 
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—is not a food, but a medicated salt, fed with the ration, or Sf 
separately according to directions. I guarantee it to rid nn 
stock of stomach and free intestinal worms, to aid diges- « 

tion and to condition the animals so fed. All stock look 

better, do better, act better. Every animal having free 

access to SAL-VET is a standing advertisement of its 

value. I'll prove its value to you at my own risk. 


Ss e Send No Money— 
) Just the Coupon. = 


ee 
Tell me how many head of Neti > This Label 
stock you want to feed—I’ll ) 
ship enough SAL-VET to 
last them 60 days. Simply pay the ._dece 

freight on arrival — feed the SAL- Don’t say ‘Sal’ this or ‘Sal’ thet. 

i as directed—at the end of 60 PRICES Gi. 

“hot done ail claim—Til cancal the cone 
ch arge—you won *t owe me a cent. 
SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 


Rat THE S. R. FEIL CO. 


trial . 
Manufacturing Chemists Yor eaah sheep or hog, and 
4° & for each horse or head of catt 
, 2 ee, Dept. CC FE eo near as we, can come with 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ™ 
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Christy Engraving Co. 


WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 


FHalftones Illustrations Line Etchings 
Designing and Embossing Plates 


We are specialists in 
Color Plate Engraving 
and Color Printing 


If you want to increase the selling power for your next catalogue, 
if you want to make your advertising as effective as possible, you 
should look into the question of using color reproductions. Our 
success lies, not alone in the making of proper plates but in print- 
ing them as they should be. Our product is used by companies of 
international reputation. We shall be pleased to submit estimates 
or samples of work. 


611-18 Central Building 
Rochester N. Y. 
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Hay Carriers and Tracking 


Do you know about 


THE HINGED EXTENSION PLAN ? 


Write for our circular 


The J. A. Cross Hinged Extension Co. 
FULTONVILLE, N. Y. 


per hen will be an important factor in increasing your profits. After May 1st a few 
eggs from our trap nested high producing bens will be offered for sale. Ask for in- 
formation at once. Also ask about the Mid-Season Sale of High Producing male 
birds for breeding purposes. 
A Few of the Cornell Records 
Eggs laid Eggs laid Eggs laid Total eggs 
ist yr. 2nd yr. 3rd yr. laid 3 yrs. 
200 19! 649 
131 163 539 
162 146 551 
165 159 529 
Cornell Supreme 198 225 665 
Cornell Surprise 186 196 562 
Cornell Persistent 192 197 178 567 


Department of Poultry Husbandry, N. Y. State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y 
DH 


Lady Cornell 

Madam Cornell 
Cornell Prolific 
Cornell Laywell 
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pn 
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The two indispensables 
of Modern Business 


THE DICTAPHONE is used in the business office 
of Cornell University and in several departments 
of the University and Agricultural College. The 
Dictaphone is indispensable to the man of affairs. 


Telephone or write for information to 


DAVIS-BROWN ELECTRIC CO. 
115-117 South Cayuga St. ‘ITHACA, N.Y. & 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 





College Men’s 
Headquarters at 
the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition 


will be at Old Faithful 
Inn in the Yellowstone 
National Park Exhibit 
of the 


Union 
Pacific 


The Shortest and Most Direct 
Route to San Francisco 


Thousands of the alumni and un- 
dergraduates of the great colleges 
of the East will gather and register 
at Old Faithful Inn in the com- 
modious quarters provided for that 
purpose. It will be the only place 
on the grounds where information 
can be had of alumni members or 
undergraduates attending the Fair. 


Write for Booklet No. 120—“Cali- 
fornia and the Expositions,” which 
contains information helpful in plan- 
ning this trip. 


Gerrit, Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Neb. 
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Guaranteed Analysis 
25% Protein, 6% Fat, 10% Fibre 


COMPOSITION: 

Eagle Distillers Dried Wheat Bran & Middlings 
Grains Pure Hominy Feed 

Choice Cotton Seed Meal Malt Sprouts 
Linseed Oil Meal 4% Salt 
Dewey’s Ready Ration produces large milk 
flow. Dairy cows eat it greedily. Keeps 
them in good flesh—the pink of condition. 
Feed Dewey s Ready Ration and get 


MORE MILK 


better milk —at less cost. Feed it with home- 
grown hay, straw, fodder, ensilage, roots. 
Forms perfectly balanced ration. No 
other grain or feed necessary. 
Scientifically blended from highest grade 
feeds to produce most milk at smallest 
cost. Bulky and palatable. Easily digested 
and assimilated. Contains nutrients that 
make milk. Increases dairy profits. AB- 
SOLUTELY GUARANTEED. Ask your 
dealer or write us for sample and infor- 
mation. Mention your dealer’s name. 


THE DEWEY BROS. Co. 
Box 579 Blanchester, Ohio 


Pick Up a Few Pieces 


of your broken Glasses and 
bring them to me, in less time 
than you think I’ll grind new 
lenses, use your old mounting, 
adjust your glasses perfectly 
and you are ready to see clearly 
once more. 

Whenever repairs on old 
glasses are necessary or new 
ones needed, call on 


WILSON OPTICAL CO. 


Store 208 E. State St. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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A First Aid to Prosperity | 


Are the two 14x30 Unadilla Silos on this 
fine New Jersey farm, and you can just 
believe they wouldn’t have been erected 
in preference to other makes and types 
had not the owner investigated their 
merits and verified all claims of quality, 
durability, greater convenience and abil- 
ity to cure and keep silage prime, in any 
cline, and for any length of time. 

By their reliability Unadilla Silos have 
earned the confidence of dairymen and 
stock feeders in all parts of the Union 
and their success is due to just this one 
fact :—that every owner can depend on 
his silage curing right, keeping pure— 
free from mould and rot—and remaining 
succulent and as palatable as June grass 
to the bottom of the Silo. And, remem- 
ber, the Unadilla is guaranteed against 
decaying out for a five times longer period 
than the tile manufacturer guarantees his 
product against cracking or bursting. 


Our 4-in-1 Cornerless Poultry House 


is portable, Sanitary, Cozy, and Vermin 
Proof. Has an open-air front and tight, 
sectional floor, quickly adjustable into a 
breeding pen, colony, brooder or laying 
house. Easy to erecta with hammer and 
wrench. 

Write today for catalogue illustrating 
and describing our products. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 


Reminiscences of a Fruit Grower 


Continued from page 568.) 

He must watch the fertilizing prob- 
lem and from a scientific standpoint. 
He must know what crops his soil is 
adapted to and must also know how 
to take the least fertility from his soil 
that it is possible to take and grow 
good crops. In other words, he must 
see to it that he returns to the soil 
fully as much or more of the ingredi- 
ents than he has taken from it in any 
crop. He has problems of moisture 
in his soil, to see toit that his soil has 
the proper amount of moisture. If 
there is too much, it must be drained ; 
if there is not enough, he must con- 
serve what moisture he has by culti- 
vation and filling the soil with humus. 
He must never miss a chance of sow- 
ing cover crops such as are adapted to 
his soil and climate. Clover sown at 
the last cultivation ina corn crop even 
if it is plowed up again the next 
spring will pay a good profit on its 
cost. 

Finally, as I look to the future and 
I see the rapidly increasing population 
of this country, all of whom must 
be fed and this food must come 
from the soil, I believe if we advance 
in this conntry in the next 20 years 
as we have in the last 20, that it is 
going to tax the resources of all our 
available land, and I believe the man 
who can help nature to produce more 
bountiful crops and can gain control 
of the enemies of these crops has a 
field before him that will be full of 
interest and profit and he will be a 
blessing to the country. 


| EE SES ES A SI RARER RT 


The Jerseys 
ARE NOT SHORT-LIVED 


In 1913 eighteen Jersey cows were officially 
tested which averaged 12 years and 7 months 
of age. Average milk production 8617 Ibs. 
Average butter fat 387 lbs. Longevity, Con- 
stitution and Economic Production are Jersey 
characteristics. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324 W. 23d St. New York City 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Let Novo Do It 


Farmers—orchardists—dairymen who Of 
let the NOVO do their work get their OG 
work done right and at a big saving of 66 
time and money. 
Builders of farm-machinery specify the 
NOVO because it’s the reliable engine 
for every purpose. Over 80 per cent of 4 
the concrete mixer manufacturers after 
testing many different makes have se- 66 
lected NOVO. For ease of operation— 
low cost of maintenance—economy of fuel ag 
lightness— compactness—portability you 66 
can’t beata NOVO. Awritten guarantee 
bond against freezing damage furnished 08 
no FAn with each engine. 00 
oan Send for new booklet “Reliable Power.” 
ROUBLE 86 
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ENGINES 
ANODUTFITS 
-‘ Jam ENGINE CO. | 
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C. E. BEMENT, Sec’y and Mar. 
§ “The Engine for Every Purpose.’ Willow Street, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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This Tractor Works Anywhere--- 


Spoils No Crop 
By Packing 


The Caterpillar is the one 
tractor able to work on rough 
soft or swampy ground. See 
the one owned by the State 
College and you'll under- 
stand why it won’t slip, mire 
or pack the soil. 

The Caterpillar is built in 
three sizes—a size for every 
farm. The Junior Caterpil- 


lar—30 and 20 horsepower— 
is built particularly for medium size and small farms. Its easy-handling, short- 


turning ability make it ideal for orchard cultivation, or for working into the 
corners of small fields. 


Ten years service prove the Caterpillar’s worth—its use by four European armies 
shows it equal to the most severe service. Over 2,000 in use. 


Write for Catalog No. 228 
THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
PEORIA, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ooked 
Chick Feed 
—lIt digests easily. 
—lIt contains just the food a chick needs. 


Sound and sweet grains including cut oat- 
meal. Cut fine and steam-cooked at our 
mill to make digestion very easy. 

Write for free sample, prices 


and descriptive folder 


The H-O0 Company | J. J. Campbell 
Mills, General Sales Agent 
BUFFALO, N. Y. | Hartford, Conn. 


THIS BRAND HAS ESTABLISHED 
A NEW STANDARD FOR 


Trade Mark Registered 


PURE BEEF CRACKLINGS 


BEEF 
SCRAP | 


THE FLAVELL CO. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 596) 


*12, Ph.D.—Dr. Leon D. Batchelor, 
of the University of Utah, has just 
accepted a position with the Graduate 
School of Tropical Agriculture soon 
to be established in Riverside by the 
University of California. In going to 
Southern California, Dr. Batchelor 
is planning to take charge of and 
give his entire time to the study of 
walnut problems. 


"13, B.S.—C. W. Barker (‘‘Cy’’) is 
running a farm with his brother at 
Spencerport. Their specialties are 
potatoes and apples. 


"13, B.S.—E. S. Shaw is suc- 
cessfuly carrying on work as 
superintendant of the estate of George 
W. Hawley at Albany. 


"14, B.S.,— M. M. Rosenberg and 
his brother are situated on a stock 
farm on the Capital ‘‘R’’ Ranch at 
Central Point, Oregon. -They are 
planning to plant two hundred acres 
of their five hundred acre farm in 
alfalfa and clover. 


Sp.—Thomas Brill has an 800 acre 
farm at Poughquaga, N. Y. He has 
a herd of 175 cows and deals in live 
stock of all kinds. Hecame to Ithaca 
during Farmers’ Week. 


’14 B.S.—Earl S. Shaw was a 
visitor during Farmers’ Week. He 
is the superintendent of a private es- 
tate, his address being 592 Norris St., 
Albany, N. Y. 


’14, B.S.—Alexander Lurie is in 
charge of the Flower Show which is 
to be held by the State Floriculture 
Society of Maine. This society was 
recently organized during the Farmers’ 
Week held at Orono, Me. Lurie is in 
charge of the departments of floricul- 
ture and landscape gardening at the 
Maine State College of Agriculture. 


( Continued on page 612) 
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‘One Barrel of “Scalecide” \ 
ray 8S many Trees as Three Barrels of «7 
eee aLime Sulfur, — cnr es 


“Scalecide” has ene ‘ 


i: greater invigorating eon LIME!;}/ LIME LIME 
scale, eggs 
and larvae of insects with half the labor to | SULFUR)|SULFURI|SULFUR 
Sel meee Wena 


apply. We can back up this statement with facts 
concerning the Good Results from Using 


“SCALECIDE” | 


Send for our illustrated booklet—"‘Proof of The Pudding’’. Tells how ‘‘Scalecide” will positively destroy San Jose and 
Cottony Maple Scale, Pear Psylla, Leaf Roller, etc., without injury to the trees, Write today for this FREE book and 
also our booklet—**Spraying Simplified’’. Learn the dollars and cents value of ‘‘Scalecide, The Tree Saver’. 


Our Service Department can furnish everything you need for 
the orchard at prices which save you money. Tell us your needs. 
B. G. PRATT CO., M’f’g Chemists Dept. A SO Church St., New York 


Dixie Brand Cotton Seed Meal 


THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF 
PROTEIN FOR DAIRY COWS 


HUMPHREYS-GODWIN CO. Memphis, Tenn. 


Dee ins 


An Advertisement to 
Live Fruit Men 


Maloney Trees are guaranteed true to name and free fromdisea-es by the largest nursery growers in 
New York State—For 30 years we have been in business here in Dansville and today we areable toship you 
direct better trees than ever before because we are constantly studying to improve our methods— we recog- 


nize our responsibility to the fruit grower and we have this year issued a novel wholesale catalogue that 
tells the things you ought to know about our business. Write for your freecopy. No order is too big 
or too small for usto handle personally. We're responsible, look up our ratings. D.ansville’s Pioneer 
Wholesale Nurseries. 


MALONEY BROS. & WELLS 18 Main St. DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Buy from the Manufacturers High Grade 


‘A COMPLETE FOOD Veterinery Surgical Instruments 
PREVENTS SCOURING 


INSURES EARLY MATURITY: & 


| RR IRA > 2a NR 
RAISE THE CALVES ON 


BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL 


20z. Dose Syringe Dehorners, $6.50 to 14.00 
AND SELL THE MILK : § . é 


- z ; postpaid$ 1.00 Impregnators, $2.50-6.00 
Endorsed ‘ > . ; 
we Agricultural ones — a - Per %doz. $3.50, doz.8.00 Capon Sets, $1.50 to 3.50 


fearly as possible in chemical composition. Write for :llustrated catalogue 
SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS and special cash prices 


. W. BARWEL 
waunnens, 2. Haussmann & Dunn Co. 


Text Books and Supplies 


708 South Clark St. CHICAGO 
In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Meridale 
Jerseys 


Three Meridale heifers have recently 
been purchased by Professor Wing 
for the College Herd. twill pay you 
to look them over. They are daugh- 
ters of Gertrude’s Jap 93947 out of 
daughters of Sayda’s Heir 3d 74817, 
combining the blood of two promi- 
nent Meridale families. 

At the Meridale Farms emphasis is 
placed upon production,while correct 
dairy type is a characteristic of each 
of the four families represented. 


The average yield of 135 tested cows 
last year was 7892 Ibs. milk, 512 Ibs. 
butter per cow, which indicates the 
high producing ability of the herd. 


Booklets on request. 


Ayer & McKinney 
300 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EARLIER THAN YOU 
EVER HAD THEM 
BEFORE 
No danger from frost, cold 
winds or late springs 

when protected with 


THE BALL SEED AND PLANT FORCER 


Enables youto set out your plants two to 
three weeks ahead of the other fellow The 
samething can be dore with all kinds of 
seeds and plants. 

We have a special Forcer for 


CANTALOUPE GROWERS 


that isa gold mine to the man who grows 
for the early market. Cheap enough to use 
‘em by the thousand. 


CUCUMBERS---MELONS 


and any kind of vegetables can be matured 
two to three weeks earlier than by any other 
method Take the hint—it’s the early crops 
that bring in the money 

Send for my hig 40 pagecatalog beautifully 
illustrated with pictures and letters from 
the leading Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions as well as customers who have tested 
and proved beyond a doubt that there is a 
new era in store for the produce grower who 
realizes the importance of being first fiddler 
on the early mark-t. Write now; delay means 
lost opportunity. Costs vou nothing but one 
cent on a post card, and it may mean the dif- 
ference between loss and profit this coming 
season. 


The Ball Mfg. Co., Dept.G. Glenside, Pa. 


ane 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 610) 


’14, B.S.—V. B. Mead left Cornell 
in 1912, and bought a farm of 150 acres 
at Veorheesville, N. Y. He first set out 
ten acres into fruit, from which 1,800 
barrels were obtained. Since that 
time he has set out 25 additional acres 
chiefly in apples. In August, 1914, 
he was married to Miss’ Esther 
Hopkins, of Boston, Mass. 


’14, B.S.—The first Junior Exten- 
sion Work of the State has just been 
started by Miss Claribel Nye. Miss 
Nye is an instructor in Home Econo- 
mics Department, and is also State 
Leader of the Boys’ and Girls’ clubs. 
This work just started is in Cayuga 
County, and she expects in the im- 
mediate future to commence Junior 
Extension work in three other 
counties. 


’r4, B.S.—E. M. Carman, of Ith- 
aca, has succeeded his uncle, M. J. 
Mattison as proprietor of the Meadow- 
brook Nurseries at Englewood, N. J. 


’14, B.S.—G. R. Attride, who has 
been manager of a 600 acre farm in 
Virginia, is at present employed by 
the City of New York on the Groton 
Dam Project. 


’r4. B.S.—Dudley Alleman is 
partner on his father’s fruit farm of 
125 acres near MacDougall, N. Y. 
He is holding pruning demonstrations 
in which he employs Cornell under- 
graduates. There are several former 
Cornell students in the vicinity, all 
managing farms. It is Alleman’s 
desire that more Cornellmen come 
to the same region. 


’13, B.S.—B. H. Frary is on his 
father’s 547 acre farm at Pulaski, 
N.Y. The principal business of this 
farm is dairying, their herd consists 
of 40 cows. Besides his dairy he has 
300 Rhode Island Reds. 

( Continued on page 614) 
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Light your house and Barns 
Cook your meals with 


HOME-MADE ACETYLENE 


and make your acetylene with a 


PILOT LIGHTING PLANT 


PILOT plants make Acetylene automatically a 
little at a time as you use it in your gas cooking 
stove and in your lights distributed throughout 
your house, your barns and out-buildings. You 
simply fillthe generator with the gas-producing 
stone “ Union Carbide” and water about oncea 
month 

PILOT plants are approved by the National 
Board of Fire Insurance Underwriters. 

All told, over 250,000 country homes are using 
Acetylene made the PILOT way. 

A complete PILOT plant, consisting of genera- 
tor, pipes—handsome light fixtures, and gas 
cook stove, can be installed in any country home 
in a few day's time. 

Such a plant isa permanent improvement and 
will furnish you with the cheapest, safest and 
most practical light and fuel now available for 
country home requirements. 

Write for our advertising catalogs and descrip- 
tive booklets giving all the facts. 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 


Eastern Works, Newark, N. J. 646 Frelinghuysen Ave. 


Lirme for Your Land 


For lightening clay soils and sweetening sour ones, for increasing 
the vigor and brightness of grass, for decreasing the growth of weeds 


100% pass 25 mesh screen 


95 H oe 50 ac oe N , : : 
. } soils will not du 
go% “ 100 “ “ 0 acic produce 


61% “ 250 * “ A clover sod that’s fine, 


Our lime is the finest ground, mak- So if I have a sour soil 


ing it immediately available for crop I use MEDINA LIME. 
raising thus assuring the farmer 
quick returns. 


N. ¥. A. Ex Sta. Analysis—Cal. Carb. 53.75,Mag. Carb. 45.50, Total Carb. 99.25 
As you see, 100 Ibs. of our Lime is equal to 105 lbs. of any pure Cal. Carb. for 
neutrallizing soil acidity. 


So If You Don’t Buy From Us We Both Lose 


Why not use the highest test and the finest ground? Sold 
in paper bags both far and near. Price, $2.50 per ton, 
f.o.b., Medina, N. Y. 
What Prominent Authorities Say : ‘‘Raw ground limestone mixed with stable 
manure, is a perfect fertilizer.’’ Why, then, do you pay from four to seven 


times the price for other kinds of fertilizers? Our raw ground limestone 
means economy. 


Send your order today, to the 


MEDINA LIME COMPANY, Medina, N. Y. 


EDWARD SIMPSON, Presipent 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Fruit, Stock and General 
Farms Acreage Property 


In COLUMBIA, 
RENSSELAER and 
GREENE COUNTIES 


I2 acres with Cottage & Brook, $1,500 
20 acre Home in the Hills . 2,200 
120 acres, with House & Barn, 3,000 
60 acre Gentleman’s Farm . 5,000 


45 acres, bearing fruit, on 
Hudson 10,000 


190 acres, Excellent Farm . . 11,000 
200 acre, Hudson River Estate, 23,500 


Rural ite Co. 


Kinderhook, N. Y. 


New York State 
Ideal Farms 


In a healthful locality ; offering 
the advantages of practical farm 
land within two hours of our great- 
est city, with assured value en- 
hancement; acknowledged fruit 
land and entrancing natural country 


Prices range from ten to one hun- 
dred dollars per acre, with liberal 
terms. Among my patrons are several 
former Cornell students. 


Edgar L. Hoag 


233 Broadway N. Y. City 


Former Student Notes 


(Continued from page 612) 

"14, sp.--George Crosier was recent- 
ly married. He is connected with his 
father in the produce business at 
Hall, N. Y. 


"15, sp.—Claude S. Hyman left at 
the end of last term and is now at 
Athens, Ga., working with the staff 
of the Georgia College of Agriculture. 
He is working with G. A. Crabb, 
formerly of the Soils Department at 
Cornell, but who is now professor of 
the Agronomy Department of the 
southern institution. Hyman soon 
expects to be in charge of a tract of 
land of 10,000 acres near Albany, Ga., 
which is to be extensively developed. 


Among those graduates of Cornell 
that are at the Iowa State Teachers 
College, are Elizabeth Genung ’11 
B.S.A.; °14A.M.; W. H. Davis, ’12 
A.B.; EB. 1. Pater, 't2 A.B. ; *s3 
A.M. and Charles Bailey. 


For Sale 


A Well Established Coal, 
Lumber, Hay and Grain 


Business 


in Central Western New 
York, within 50 miles of 
Ithaca, affords excellent 
opportunity for young 
man with both agricultur- 
al and business training. 
Price reasonable. 


For further information 
address Bus. Manager 


CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Fraser’s Pear Trees 


Fruit growers who come here say that my Pear 
trees are the ‘‘ best they ever saw.’’ I have over 
a hundredthousand sturdy, well-rooted trees—all 
grown in the wonderful Genesee Valley—including 
Anjou, Duchesse, Bartlett, Bosc, Kieffer, Wilder 
and others, that I can sell now at special prices. 


of Pear, Apple, Plum 
Send for my Catalogue °F °t3 Pee 


all select sorts for northern and eastern planting. 


Samuel Fraser 


97 Main Street GENESEO, N. Y. 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell University 
with through service between New York, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; 
Observation Parlor Cars; Electric Lighted Sleeping Cars ; 
Buffet-Library Smoking Cars; Dining Cars, Service 
a la Carte; Stone Ballast $3 $3 3 ee se 


Automatic Electric Block Signals 


COMFORT SAFETY 


SRR SRS SSSR OOO ORO 


Are You 
Producing 
High Grade 

MIL K? 


If so, why not use a SIMPLICITY MILKER which allows no air to come 
in contact with the milk which makes the Bacteria count very low? 

All parts of the Milker, including all the rubber can be sterilized with steam 
which does away with the use of brine solution. Why not use a Simplicity 
Milker and do away with so many parts to wash and keep in repair? Which 
color cap are you going to have on your milk bottles? Write and find out the 
cleanest and cheapest way to have the best cap on your bottles. 

We have both the single and double Milkers. 


F Groff & Son St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
ESR 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Me AN ITEIACA wires You 


q Gun shown above is a No. 4, 20 gauge with 26 inch barrels—the ideal gentleman’s gun for field shooting. 

{ You can throw it into a suit case along with your shootingtogs and leave your gun case at home. 

q We-furnish the 20 gauge in all grades hammerless, weighing from 51{ to 534 pounds and selling from $19.00 up. 

q The jdecreased weight of the 20 gauge allows you to travel farther, finish fresher, get into action quicker, kill your game 
nearer to you and come home feeling as frisky as a kitten. 

{ The speed of our lock was scientifically timed at the University or Cornell and it was found that it took only 1\625 of a 
second for hammer to fall. 

q At the time hammer struck it was traveling at the rate of 233 inches per second. 

q We figure this greased lightning speed will increase your score at trap or kills in the field at least 5 per cent. 

q Beautiful catalog FREE ; 18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, BOX 123, ITHACA, N.Y. 


GRICULTURAL BOOKS CARRIED 
q FOR READY DELIVERY BY 


The Corner Bookstores ITHACA, N. Y. 


Send for one of our Selected Lists 
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Veterinary 
Science, 


Doctor of 
Medicine. 


DR. HESS 

STOCK TONIC 
A fine tonic for hard- 
eningand conditioning 
stock for spring work. 
Foy J nee after 
the long siege of dry 
feed all winter. Makes 
stock healthy—expels 
worms — guaranteed. 
25-lb. pail, $1.60; 100-Ib. 
sack, $5.00; smaller 
packages as low as 50c 
(except in Canada, the 
far West and the 
South). 


DR. HESS 
INSTANT 
LOUSE KILLER 


Kills lice on poultry 
and all farm stock, 
Dust the hens and 
chicks with it, sprinkle 
it on the roosts, in the 
cracks, orif kept inthe 
dust bath the hens will 
distribute it. 11Ib., 25c; 


the far 
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ave All Your Chicks—Put Stamina 
Into Them At Babyhood 


The annual loss of young chicks in the United States is stag- 

gering. More thanone-haifthe yearly hatch die before reaching 

— age—die through a eeeners gapes and indigestion. 
‘a 


Ik about omaaregien think of the millions of dollars that 
poultry raisers could save by saving most of these chicks. 
Yes, most of them can be saved—saved by starting them on 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


Not a Stimulant, but a Tonic 


right from the very first feed. During my 25 years’ experience : . a doctor 
of medicine, a veterinary scientist and a successful poultry raiser, I dis- 
covered that, by using a certain nerve tonic and appetizer, leg weakness 
could be absolutely overcome ; that the use of another certain chemical that 
is readily taken up by the blood would cure gapes, by causing the worms 
in the windpipe (the cause of gapes) to let go their hold and helping the 
chick throw them off. By combining these ingredients with bitter 
— and laxatives, I found that I could control and invigorate the chick’s 
igestion. 


My Poultry Pan-a-ce-a helps put stamina into the chick, strengthens and 
cleanses its system and sends it along the road to maturity, hardy and 
robust. Most of the biggest poultry farms in the United States, where 
chicks are hatched out hy the thousand every day during hatching season, 
feed my Pan-a-ee-a regularly. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is the result of my successful poultry experi- 
ence and scientific research in poultry culture—there is no guesswork 
about it. Ingredients printed on every package. Now listen to this: 


As So sure am I that Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a will make your “BE 
poultry healthy, make your hens lay, and help your chicks grow 
that I have told my dealer in your town to supply you with 
enough for your flock, and if it doesn’t do as I say, return the 

9a empty packages and get your money back. 

Sold only by reliable dealers whom you know—never peddled. 

25c; 5 lbs., 60c; 25-lb pail, $2.50 (except in Canada and the far West). 


Send for my free book that tells all about Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. 


DR. HESS & CLARK - Ashland, Ohio 


“Be 


1% lbs., 
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ITHACA STOPES. 


- Satisfied 


Hickey’ Lyceum Music Store 


105-109 SOUTH CAYUGA ST. 
Complete Stock of Victor-Victrolas and Records. Pianos for Rent. 


—EVERYTHING IN MUSIC— 


BOOK BINDERY 


Blank books ruled and bound to order 
Have your COUNTRYMAN bound 
We bind theses, notes, etc. 


7. Will Tree's 113 N. Tioga St. 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


135-137 East State Street Established 1836 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $165.000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000 Oldest National Bank 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1868 


Tioga Street, cor. Seneca Ithaca, N. Y. 


When wanting Quality, Service and Cleanliness 


go to 
WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 





Outfitters to every 
Varsity Major and 
Minor Sports Team 


Better Outfits for 
Tennis, Base Ball Track Crew Golf 
and Outdoor Sports 


TREMAN, KING & CO. 


If you desire for your suit a good 
CLEANING AND PRESSING, also 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER ata 
reasonable price, or drill suits come to 


“RIETER,” the Eddy St. Tailor 


321 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 421-C 


D. S. O’BRIEN 


222 N. Aurora St. MARKETS 430 N. Cayuga St. 


Dealer in Fresh, Salt and Smoked Meats 
Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O’BRIEN 


in writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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The ‘‘ Short Line Limited ’’ between Auburn and Ithaca 


New York Slole Golege 0 Agnclre ot Gorell Uvesiy 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Breeds, Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, Short Horn 
Cattle, Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep, Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock. 


No Stock Except SWINE Sold at Private Sale 


DANIELS & COOK, Druggists 


Corner College Ave. and Dryden Road 


BeS"We Do Your Mending Free“@a 


Forest City Laundry 
E. M. MERRILL 
BAGS FREE 209 North Aurora St. 


Norton Printing Co. 
@ Producers of Books, Magazines, 
317 East State St. Catalogs, Proceedings, or any kind 
Colle ge Frat ernity and . ese requires a large amount 
os 1 of machine type-setting. % 2% % 
Commercial Printing 


Pure Drugs Accurate Prescription Work __ Toilet Articles 
A. B. BROOKS & SON, Pharmacists 


126 EAST STATE STREET 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Wis THE— Carr & Stoddard 


C PRINTER 


is at your service for 
all classes of 


Fine Printing, Engraving, Etc. Note—If you desire a medium price suit any- 


where from $20 to $30, we ask you to 
Buffalo St.—Next to Post Office look this Special Department over. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


High Class 


Corner Seneca and Aurora Sts. 


ON THE HILL Ithaca Phone 76x White & Burdick Co. 
The Oldest and Largest 
The Palace Drug Store in the City. 


Supplies for Agricultural Students 


L aun dry a Specialty 
323 and 325 EDDY ST. The ROBINSON STUDIO, Inc. 


214-216 East State St. 
Fred C. Barnard, Propr. 


Senior Class Photographers 


ANDRUS & CHURCH 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
AND BOOKBINDERS 


ITHACA,N.Y. 
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CONLON+——$Photographer 
HIGH-GRADE WORK ONLY 
Opposite Tompkins Co. Bank Bell Phone 173-W 


BARBER SHOP 


Sharp & Kelsey, Props. 


407 College Ave. Opp. Georgia’s Dog. 


Why Don’t You Join the Big Army ? 
of Satisfied Customers and have Your Clothes Cleaned 
by the NEW PROCESS. IT CLEANS CLEAN. 


Modern Dry Cleaning and Pressing Works 


W. F. FLETCHER CO., Inc. 103 Dryden Road 
‘* Who Light the Way to Good Cleaning.” 


NORWOOD LAUNDRY CO. 


High Grade Laundry Work Cleaning and Pressing Contracts 
Good Work—Prompt Delivery of our old reliable standard 


107 NORTH ALBANY ST. Ithaca Phone—510 


The Modern Method Laundry 


SOHN REAMER, Prop. 


. We keep a line of diamonds ~ se 
and jewelry and do all kinds of GHeguie’ s Jewe lry Store 


° 136 East State Street 
repairing neatly at 


KOHM & BRUNNE 


THE LATEST STYLES AT 
MODERATE PRICES 


TAILORS 222 East State Street 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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——HAVE YOU SEEN—— 


The “New Pocket Adding Machine” 


with every wearing part made of metal ? 
Just the thing for figuring your accounts. 


ADDS——-SUBTRACTS——MULTIPLIES 
Guaranteed for one year. PRICE $3.00 


LYLE T. SCHARTEL 303 College Ave. Ithaca 


ECHO HOSE 


COLLEGE GIRLS will find a Wide Variety of 


DRY GOODS at the TODD COMPANY 


——120 EAST STATE STREET——— 


PETER SCUSA, Modern Shoe Repairing 


Shoes Called For and Delivered 
405 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 428-C 405 COLLEGE AVE. 


Ivy The Clinton House 
Corsets aaa 


A La Carte Service 
6:15 A.M. to midnight 


A Corset for Special Luncheon 
Every Figure reno ee 


and one for 50c. 
Every 


Purse Carte Du Jour 12 to 8 P.M. 


Sold by After Theater Suppers a specia’ty 


Mills Hairdressing and Corset Shop a 
119 East Seneca St. 
or direct from 
CORSET H COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


Music Every Evening 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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@ ss Custom 
OVERLOOKING U.S. CAPITOL A ae . 5. | Made 


PEACE MONUMENT~ 
| THREE MINUTES FROM UNION AS a C] h 
| GEORGETOWN, 14TH. & DECATURST.CARS if + ot cs 
PASS DOOR. wee a 
_ DINING SERVICE UNEXCE | } 
i IN WASHINGTON — xs 
_ NEWEST FEATURE, eecrnete 


_ AT POPULAR PRICES, BAR AND S 0 
H MUSIC. 


if EUROPEAN PLAN 
a oe 2.00 PERDAY 156 East State St. 

















. " ” 





MERIC ne Egpun ‘ 
RATES eee BATH 3-59 R DAY AN! 
WITHOUT 3:0 ow 


“Damo Conen, Lessee ure Goooacae tec 
_WRITE FOR GUIDE TO WASHINGTON,D.C. zen 




















New York Lite 
Insurance Company 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 


OFFICE : Student Supply Store 
RESIDENCE : 121 Catherine St. 


Both Phones 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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‘If you get it from us it’s right.” 


Buttrick & Frawley 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Society Brand, Hickey, Freeman & Michael-Stein Co.’s Clothing handled 
exclusively. Stetson Shoes, also shoes for rough wear. Mackinaws, 
Underwear, Sweaters, Etc. Largestand most complete stock in 
the County. We make suits to your measure. 


134 East State Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


Established 1887 
LARKIN BROS. 


Retailing, Wholesaling, and Jobbing Grocers 
JOHN LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager 403 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ATW ATER’S The Big Store with the Little Prices 


Everything to Eat—From Soup to Nuts 
Either Phone—996 COLONIAL BUILDING 


You Are Safe 


@ When you buy a Suit 
from us. No matter how 
much you pay. Just step 
in and pick out that pat- 
tern that suits you best. 


H. J. Bool Co. 


SR 


House Furnishers 


and Manufacturers of 


Special Furniture 


@ No where else can you 
purchase as much suit sat- 


isfaction for the price as 


we can show you here. eR 


PICTURE FRAMING a Specialty 


Everything for the Student’s Room 


FR 


@ We guarantee the fit, 
fabric, style and workman- 
ship of every suit that we 
put out. 


University 


Haberdashery 


In writing te advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Factory Store 
Forest Home 130 E. State St. 
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700,000 Fresh Dug Fruit Trees 
at Wholesale Prices 


Apple, Plum, Pear, Cherry, Peach and Quince, one 
and two year old, guaranteed true to name, Genesee Valley 
grown, direct from nursery to planter. 


What a former Cornell boy has to say about my trees 


Forest Lawn, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1914. 
F. W. Wells, Dansville, N. Y. 

Dear Sir—I wish to thank you for the courtesies extended to us during our 
recent visit to Dansville. After a most thorough inspection of your nursery stock 
I wish to state that we were especially pleased with the wonderful growth made 
by your stock and cleanliness being free from scale, insects and fungii. The 
growth made by apple, peach and cherry stock is the greatest and sturdiest I have 
ever seen. Our inspection of your stock was simply one of many; however, as 
the result of our visit, we enclose our order for 1000 apple trees as named. 

Yours truly, 
EWELL D. BAKER. 


Forest Lawn,N. Y., Oct. 29, 1914 
F. W. Wells, Dansville, N. Y. 

Dear Sir—Nursery stock arrived some time past and all planted. Please ac- 
cept thanks for your usual efficient service, also at this time we again wish to 
compliment you upon your stock. We repeat our expression in our former letter 
and enclose an order for spring for 600 Apple trees. Wishing you merited 
success, I am, Yours truly, 

EWELL D. BAKER. 


DO NOT BUY from any one at any price until you write 
for my FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


F. W. Wells Wholesale Nurseries 


200 Treeacres Road, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


ne 


Extra Size Apple Trees 
6 to 7 feet high. Reduced 


FRUIT GROWERS ! 


We carry a wide line of 


_ Fruit Packages 
Baskets 
Crates, Etc. 
COLES & CO. New york 
Gao ee laces als lols 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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NEW YORK STATE 
COLLEGE of AGRICULTURE 
at CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


B. T. GALLOWAY, Dean 


The College offers courses in : 


Agricultural Chemistry Farm Management Pomology 

Animal Husbandry Floriculture Poultry 

Botany Forestry Rural Economy 
Dairy Industry Home Economics Rural Education 
Drawing Landscape Art Rural Engineering 
Entomology Plant Breeding Soil Technology 
Farm Crops Plant Pathology Vegetable Gardening 


q It confers the degree of B.S. for four years’ regular college work. 


@ Short courses are offered each year during the winter for those 
who are unable to take a full four years’ course. A summer school 
is also conducted. 


@ In its extension work, the College aims to reach the entire agricul- 
tural population of the State, and will assist in forming farm 
associations and demonstration schools and will help in arranging 
and carrying out programs of work. 


@ Through enrollment in its reading courses for the farm and farm 
home, the farmer and his family may secure in their own homes 
the benefit of research of the college professors. 


@ Information on any of the activities 
of the college will be furnished free 
upon application. Seren ee 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Insure Your Hay Crop This Season 


Hay must be handled quickly. The season is short and the 
weather uncertain. A few hours’ delay on account of broken 
equipment or slow, hand-labor methods, may mean a serious 
loss. 

Insure your crop by installing hay unloading tools you can 
depend on, which will go through season after season without 
a moment’s delay or a penny’s cost for repairs, and which 
will enable you to unload your hay in one-third the time 
consumed by hand labor. 


Lifting Half Ton with Louden Power Hoist 


Louden Hay Tools 


Louden hay tools meet every condition, in the field or at the barn. 
Material and workmanship are guaranteed. 

With a Louden fork carrier outfit and a Balance Grapple Fork you 
can handle satisfactorily any kind of hay or roughage, from green alfalfa 
to loose, threshed straw. It is especially valuable for short growths. 

With a Louden sling outfit you can lift an entire load at two drafts if 
you use sufficient power. Time required about four minutes. A Lou- 
den Power Hoist solves the problem of power, and at the same time 

‘ saves the labor of one man and a team. 

The Louden line of hay tools includes sling and fork carriers for either 
steel or wood track ; grapple and harpoon forks; slings; track and 
track fittings ; power hoists ; field stackers and specialties. 

A postal will bring you our complete illustrated catalog—write today. 


Louden Machinery Company 


6503 Broadway———————— FAIRFIELD IOWA 


Manufacturers of Stalls and Stanchions, litter carriers, feed 
carriers, barn door hangers, and hay too!s, Write for catalogs. 
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HARRISONS’ APPLE TREES 
Will Be Planted in the 
BEST ORCHARDS in New York 


‘* Vincent Astor has completed plans for the establishment of 
the largest apple orchard in New York State on his large estate 
‘ Ferncliff’ at Rhinebeck. The order was placed today with 
Harrisons’ Nurseries, of Berlin, Maryland, the largest of its 
kind in America. 

‘*The order comprises Northern Spy, Rhode Island Green- 
ing, Baldwin, Hubbardston, Nonsuch, Gravenstein and Dutchess 
of Oldensburg. As soon as the ground is in condition the trees 
will be set out in various groups according to the variety of the 
apples. Special care will be taken in the cultivation of the 
trees, and Mr. Astor intends to make his apple orchard the 
Best in the State.”—/oughkeepsie Enterprise, Feb. 20, 1915. 


HARRISONS’ TREES 
stood a Rigid Investigation 


Harrison’s Apple Trees will be planted in this and other big 
orchards because they ‘‘ measure up’’ to the requirements in 
size, in quality, in root-growth, and because of the buyer’s con- 
fidence in our ability to produce trees absolutely true to variety. 


If you do not have our new 
Catalogue, write for it 


We will be glad to send it to every man who expects to plant 
Apple, Peach, or other fruit trees, or who cxpects to make his 
home more attractive and valuable with shade trees, evergreens 
andshrubs. Write today, we will send the catalogue at once. 


Harrisons’ Nurseries 
Largest Nurseries in the World 
Cornell Avenue Berlin, Maryland 
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Tried in the furnace of competition and 
subjected to the test of years of practical 
use on nearly 2,000,000 farms the world 
over, the De Laval has proved its over- 
whelming superiority to all other cream 
separators. 

Twenty years ago there were as many 
makes of factory as of farm separators, 
but for the past ten years the De Laval 
has had this field almost to itself, 98 per 
cent of the cream separators in use by 
creamerymen and market milk dealers to- 
day being of the De Laval make. 

It has taken the inexperienced farmer 
a little longer to sort the true from the 
untrue, the wheat from (the chaff,*in the 
maze of conflictory catalog and local 
dealer separator claims, but year by year 
the ever-increasing proportion of farm 
separator buyers is reaching the same 
conclusion as the creameryman—that the 
De Laval is the only cream separator they 
can afford to buy or use. 

Many other cream separators have come 
into the limelight of publicity for a few 


e 
Survival 


short months or a few short years, claim- 
ing to be ‘‘as good as’’ or ‘‘cheaper”’ 
than the De Laval, but their users have 
sooner or later found them lacking in 
some one respect or another, and even 
where a few have seemingly done well 
their users have come to learn that the 
De Laval was a still better machine. 


The unfit or the less fit cannot possibly 
survive for long in separators or anything 
else. Think of all the separators you 
used to see advertised so extravagantly in 
your favorite farm papers. Where are 
they now? Why do you seldom, if at all 
see their naines mentioned? Simply be- 
cause the fittest must survive and the 
others must fall out of the race. 


The De Laval has triumphed over all 
other separators, and its supremacy is 
now almost as firmly established in farm 
as in factory separators because its separ- 
ating system, design and construction are 
essentially different from and superior to 
other separators. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


1 


hy 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


29 E. MADISON ST.,. 


"Ya 


CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


ANDRUS & CHURCH, Printers, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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